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m|MPOSSIBLE to forget are the tracts 
of wild border-land in the extreme 
North of England. The bold range 
of the Cheviots rises from vast 
picturesque moors, where over rocks and 
stones the river Till meanders hither and 
thither beside clumps of broom and heather 
in endless waste of rough beauty. The town 
of Wooler seems to spring up as a bit of 
cultivation in the wrong place, while the 
secluded village of Chillingham presents an 
extraordinary manifestation of pleasant civili- 
zation as an English country home. Here 
there is a noble castle, a square compact 
building with four towers, dating from the 
reign of Henry III. Near unto this edifice 
is the little church, chiefly remarkable for a 
very fine altar-tomb of alabaster, situate in a 
side-chapel. This is the stately and magnifi- 
cent memorial of Sir Ralph Grey, and his 
wife Elizabeth, daughter of Lord Fitzhugh, of 
Ravensworth, The effigies lie side by side, 
the knight in a full suit of armour, the helmet 
globular in form, and his sword straight and 
long, in the mode of the early part of the 
sixteenth century. The two figures resemble 
those engraved on a brass in Trotton Church, 
Sussex, illustrative of a Lord and Lady 
Camoys who lived in the reign of Henry VI., 
A.D. 1420. But the most remarkable feature 
of Chillingham consists in the wild cattle, a 
unique herd, the direct descendants of the 
original British breed, the Bos primigenius. 
They are white, with a black muzzle, medium 
size, straight backs, short legs, and are full of 

* For Mr. Brailsford’s previous paper of “ Remi- 
niscences,” see ante xvii., $9 
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savage freedom, refusing all endeavours to 
overcome their shyness. It is not often that 
any stranger is able to approach them. At 
the time of my visit, I had the great gratifica- 
tion of seeing the entire herd on the brow of 
a hill, and also of a closer inspection of two 
of the cows who had been somehow caught 
and separated from the rest for purposes of 
cross-breeding, the two animals being kept in 
a small paddock palisaded, and carefully 
watched. These wild creatures are wonder- 
ful examples of what may be called living 
antiquities. From them to the site of one of 
the most severe engagements of ancient 
Scottish and English history is in the certainty 
of a day’s journey, though it must be owned 
a visit to Flodden Field is not a satisfactory 
proceeding, for there is nothing to identify 
the spot with the ‘ brave days of old.” The 
country, once so desolate, so rough and 
picturesque, is now almost entirely under 
cultivation. Farms and level holdings have 
taken the place of “ Flodden’s fatal field.” 
It is difficult to believe that hereabouts a large 
number of the Scottish peers lost their lives, 
and a place where deeds of the darkest horror 
were perpetrated. Alnwick Town and Alnwick 
Castle both present the aspect of feudal times. 
In and about the entire neighbourhood you 
can, by little force of the imagination, realize 
those old days of chivalry and romance so 
cleverly depicted by Sir Walter Scott. A 
marked feature of the castle is the barbican. 
It immediately impresses those who see it for 
the first time with a sense of dignity and 
nobility. The front towers are square, those 
in the background being octagon in shape. 
Figures in stone confront you, as they stand 
on the battlements.* The space occupied 
by this magnificent castle is stated to be close 
upon five acres. The walls are flanked by 
sixteen towers, and the names of these are 
suggestive of feudality, as, for example, the 
Ravine Tower, or Hotspur’s Chair; the 
Postern Tower, or Sally-Port ; the Falconer’s 
Tower, and so on. The old wheels and the 
axle whereby a large well was worked, 
together with a figure in the act of blessing, 
are fixed in a niche near one of the gates.t 


* Similar figures may be seen, one on the summit 
of the gateway, and one on the north-west tower, at 
Bothal Castle in the same county. 

+ This is sometimes called the Draw-well. In 
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The keep of the castle was declared by Grose 
to have been founded by the Romans, but no 
part at present remaining can be traced to 
them.* 

Leaving the castle, the antiquary directs 
his steps to the Church of St. Michael, which 
is close by. In it specially to be noted is a 
stone figure of St. Sebastian, which was dug 
up from under the north aisle. Also to be 
examined are the rope-mouldings on the 
capitals of the pillars. Outside are pinnacled 
buttresses and a fine Perpendicular tower. 
One of the bells in the church had at the 
time of a visit paid some twenty years since 
the inscription, “‘ Michael Archangeli veni in 
adjutorio populo Dei.” In the principal 
street of the town is one of the four towers, 
formerly built for defence, the rest having 
long since disappeared. This is called Bond- 
gate. About a mile out of town are all that 
remains of Alnwick Abbey, one tower and 
gateway near unto the river Alne. This 
abbey belonged to the order of Premon- 
stratensian Canons. It was founded by 
Eustace Fitz John, and his wife Beatrice, 
daughter of Ivo de Vesey, and grand-daughter 
of the Saxon Lord of Alnwick. Hulne 
Abbey, further from the town, is celebrated 
as the earliest monastery of Carmelite Friars 
in England. It was erected in A.D. 1240, 
William de Vesey giving a grant of the 
ground. A tower as a place of refuge in the 
event of Border disturbances was built by 
Henry Percy, fourth Earl of Northumberland. 
There is, or was, the following inscription 
adjacent : 

In the year of Christ Iau MCCCii & VIII 

This Towr was bilded by Sir hen Percy ' 
The fourth Erle of Northiiberlad of gret hin & worth 
That espoused Maud ye good lady full of vertue & bewt 
Daughtr to Sr willm harbirt right noble and hardy 
Erle of Pembrock whos soulis god save 

And with his grace consarve the bilder of this towr.t 
The extraordinary ruins of Dunstanborough 
Castle, with the rocks from which they spring, 
afford a prospect unlike any other ruins on 





feudal times the water was drawn from this well, and 
thus the defenders of the castle were enabled to endure 
a long siege. 

* The late Mr. Hartshorne said that no possessor 
of Alnwick Castle prior to the Conquest had any con- 
cern in the present structure. 

+ This fourth Earl of Northumberland lies buried 
in the Percy Chantry in Beverley Minster. There is 
an altar-tomb, but no effigy. Over against the wall 
_ is a helmet said to have been worn by this nobleman. 


this, or indeed any other, coast.* Lilburne’s 
Tower and Queen Margaret’s Tower seem to 
rise from the very edge of the cliff, and a 
gigantic hole in the rock gives entrance to 
the waves, whose stormy utterance, in rough 
weather, sounds like the voices of all the 
furies. This part is designated the Rumble 
Churn. The castle was built by Thomas, 
Earl of Lancaster, a grandson of Henry III., 
in 1315, but it was chiefly celebrated as the 
place of refuge of Queen Margaret after the 
Battle of Hexham. A tremendous siege was 
made by Lord Hastings and others, the 
result of the bombardment being the ruin and 
desolation of the entire fortress, as now 
exhibited. A more dreary scene could hardly 
exist. The magnificent castle of Bamborough 
has numberless features of interest—the 
massive keep, the outworks, the inner bailey, 
the two round towers, the grand situation 
both by sea and land, and the history of its 
many changes of owners from the time of the 
early Northumberland kings to the days of 
Elizabeth, when the Forsters were a power in 
the land, and the subsequent rebellious times 
of 1715. Nor is the church at Bamborough 
without many noticeable points of antiquarian 
mark. Here is a long chancel and a curious 
hagioscope ; an effigy in armour of a crusader, 
called the monument of Sir Lancelot du 
Luke; and a highly interesting memorial 
erected in 1711, by Dorothy, Lady Crewe, 
the daughter of Sir William Forster, in honour 
of her three brothers. There is a crypt with 
a groined roof. In the village are many little 
houses, all possessing a ground floor, but no 
upper story. In these habitations are yet 
preserved many box bedsteads peculiar to 
the North, while in some of them quaint and 
elaborate carvings abound.t 

The ruins of Tynemouth Priory, placed at 
the extremity of the land, seem almost to 
hang over the sea. In this respect they 
resemble the remains of Whitby, on the east 
coast of Yorkshire, while the style of archi- 
tecture, being Early English, as at Whitby, 


* The very picturesque fishing village of Craster 
leads to Dunstanborough, and should be taken ex 
route, 

+ An elegant monument in the churchyard to the 
memory of Grace Darling, whose heroic conduct in 
saving the lives of some of the créw and passengers 
of the Forfarshire in 1838, and who died of con- 
sumption in 1842, deserves to be seen, though out of 
the sphere of archzological interest. 
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present similar forms of apposition.* Some 
portions of the structure have traces of 
Norman work. The mansion of Seaton 
Delaval, twice destroyed by fire, claims notice 
as the work of Sir John Vanbrugh. The 
wings are of great size, and a chapel near the 
house has some interesting Norman remains. 
At the Church of St. Mary, at Morpeth, 
there is a Jesse window and a singular 
hagioscope. The town itself contains a 
gate-house, being all that is left of the castle. 
Bothal is separated from Morpeth by hang- 
ing woods skirting the course of the Wans- 
beck, a picturesque river flowing over boulders 
and murmuring pleasantly all the way. In 
the little church at Bothal is a noble altar- 
tomb of the family of the Ogles. Its condi- 
tion is significant of decay and ill-treatment. 
The Ogles were allied to the Bertrams, who 
flourished in the time of Henry II. 
Newcastle-upon-Tyne has some points of 
antiquarian interest, such, for example, as the 
castle, which is a very conspicuous object 
from the High Level Bridge, and cannot 
possibly be overlooked. It was built about 
the year 1080. It was twice visited by King 
John, and in 1236 Henry ITI. had a confer- 
ence with Alexander, King of Scotland, in 
the Hall of State. In the year 1291 
Edward I. came here, and in 1292 John 
Baliol, King of Scotland, did homage to the 
English king for his crown. The chronicle 
recording the event states “in aula palatii 
ipsius Domini Regis infra castrum.” When 
the Civil Wars broke out, the town declared 
for Charles I., and the Castle was besieged by 
the army of the Scots on behalf of the 
Parliament. Later on, in 1620, a survey 
was made, and much of the roof, etc., of the 
fortress, was taken away. The great thick- 
ness of the walls, and the passages which 
lead to no particular part, are remarkable. 
The windows and loopholes are cleverly 
arranged so as to permit the general strength 
of the structure to remain intact. In the 
chapel some fine zigzag moulding yet remains 
in evidence of great decorative richness. On 


the lower floor more than one Roman altar 


* Tynemouth Priory was originally built of wood 
in the early part of the seventh century, but rebuilt of 
stone about 660. 

+ A small figure stands over the clock in the 
market-place ; it is said that there were formerly two. 
The town-hall was built by Sir John Vanbrugh. 





and some sepulchral stones are carefully 
preserved, relics dug up in the vicinity. 
Near unto the castle is the Black Gate, a 
picturesque remain which at one time formed 


one of the entrances to the castle wards. It 


‘ has a drawbridge and double portcullis. 


Erected in 1248 by the Crown, the cost 
amounted to £514 15s. 11d. There were 
three other smaller gates, only one of which 
exists, and that bears traces of Norman work. 
St. Nicholas Church, now the cathedral, is 
a little further north than the castle and 
Black Gate. It is remarkable for the fine 
flying buttresses, four in number, which are 
seen converging under the graceful spire. 
All Saints’ Church possesses one of the finest 
brasses preserved in this country. It bears 
date 1429, and commemorates Roger Thorn- 
ton, his wife, and family. It is now placed 
against the wall of the vestry, but was formerly 
on an altar-tomb. Unfortunately no travel- 
ling antiquarian can now see the Carliol 
Tower, or Weaver’s Tower, one of the oldest 
buildings in the city. It was in the most 
thorough state of preservation until a few 
years since, when it was ruthlessly destroyed 
for the purpose of erecting an ugly modern 
free library. It took its name from a family 
long connected with Newcastle, De Carliol 
by name. Henry de Carliol was Mayor of 
Newcastle in 1254, and for fourteen succeed- 
ing years. It was used for defensive work in 
1745, when it was fortified against a possible 
attack by the Pretender and hisarmy. When 
I visited it, many features of archeological 
interest were attached to it. Around the 
neighbourhood of Newcastle traces of the 
Roman Wall are to be seen, and relics of 
Roman occupation at Chesters would occupy 
a good long day to inspect. 

The town of Hexham, though altered from 
much of its old condition, has many notice- 
able remnants of archzological interest. 
These centre chiefly in the abbey. Here 
are some fine examples of Early English 
architecture, and some unusual arrangements, 
such as a stone balcony and a ponderous 
flight of steps leading to the spiral stairs and 
conducting to the gallery of the choir, to the 
battlements, and belfry.* A rood-screen 


* The bells were once the glory of. this belfry. 
Each of them was baptized and bore a rhyming 
inscription or legend. Thus one has this: 
L2 
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divides the choir from the transept. There 
are some curious paintings on both sides of 
the screen. Passages from the Danse ma- 
cabre, showing the visits of Death to the 
Pope, Bishop, Cardinal, and King, are on 
the one side; whilst on the other are figures 
of the Virgin, surrounded by many of the 
bishops of Hexham. In the transept is an 
oratory, called Prior Richard’s Shrine. With- 
‘in is a monument, which has been placed 
there without any authoritative origin ; this 
consists of the figure of a monk, with a cowl 
drawn over the face. Other odd groups 
carved to represent St. George, with devices 
of animals, birds, etc., exhibit strange in- 
genuity on the part of their designers. In 
an open recess there is a tomb, having on its 
surface a cross formed of vine-leaves. On 
the pavement in the cross aisle is inscribed : 
“Hic jacet Thomas de Devilston,” with a 
crozier. On a brass plate is the inscription: 
‘“‘ Hic jacet Robertus Ogle fili Elene Bertram 
filie Roberti Bertram militis qui obiit in 
vigilia omnm Sanc A° Dii meccciv cujus 
aiz p piciet®' D. Dme.” On another part is 
the figure of a knight in mail armour, with 
hauberk and chausses, together with a shield, 
on which are the arms of the Aydons. 
Another knight, with crossed legs, is reputed 
to represent Gilbert de Umfraville, who died 
in the early part of the fourteenth century. 
The effigy of a lady is supposed to be one of 
the Superiors of a convent. A quantity of 
stone slabs, with incised floriated crosses of 
no common workmanship, were to be seen 
in many parts of the church.* In the neigh- 
bourhood of Hexham, in a deep dale, is 
situated Queen Margaret’s Cave; and in the 
midst of a wooded hill, on another side, is 
all that is left of Devilstone, or Dilston, as it 





Omnibus in Annis z 
Est vox Deo orate Johannis, 


and another : 
Andrea mi care 
Johanni Consociare. 

* Space altogether fails to give any adequate notice 
of all the varied architectural and other noteworthy 
objects in this grand Church of St. Andrew. Not to 
be forgotten is the crypt, which was a portion of the 
old church founded by St. Wilfrid. Here large slabs 
of Roman work have been utilized for practical pur- 
poses. Then the Frith Stool, or Seat of Sanctuary, 


one of the oldest remnants of the Saxon times, is an 
object of intense interest. 
severe mutilation. 


It has undergone some 


is now called. This was the residence of the 
Earl of Derwentwater beheaded in the early 
part of the last century. Halton Castle, a 
square building, once the abode of the Car- 
nabys. In the garden a Roman altar let 
into the wall, and a curious sundial, with 
family arms round it, give some interest to 
the place. Still more attractive is Aydon 
Castle, which was never a baronial residence 
or feudal fortress, but a dwelling-house forti- 
fied against the attacks of marauders and 
moss-troopers, and now used as a farm-house. 
It is said to date from the beginning of the 
fourteenth century, and stands on a great 
elevation. It has three courts, and the outer 
wall is pierced with arrow-holes. The stable 
has an arched roof of stone, while the mangers 
are formed entirely of stone. Below, the 
ground slopes to an almost precipitous de- 
clivity, which is called Jack’s Leap, from the 
circumstance of a Scotchman who contrived 
to effect his escape when his companions 
were slain after a raid on the castle. Of all 
the northern antiquities, this is by much the 
most singular, and though a visit to it re- 
quires time and a special conveyance, it 
should be certainly undertaken by all lovers 
of antiquity. Near Aydon is Corbridge, re- 
markable for a noble bridge, which was 
erected in 1674. It was at this place where 
a fine example of Roman silver was dredged 
out of the river Tyne; it is now among the 
treasures kept at Alnwick Castle.* The 
ruins of Prudhoe Castle stand on an eleva- 
tion which enables passengers by the train 
for Hexham and Carlisle to see them very 
distinctly. Shoulder-headed doorways in the 
curtain wall and double-headed corbels claim 
attention. A principal architectural feature 
is the chapel, which has an oriel window; 
it is more manifest from the exterior. It is 
supported on corbels, and was evidently an 
after-thought to afford space for the erection 
of an altar, the place not being large enough 
otherwise for worship. Odinal de Umfraville 
built the older part of Prudhoe. In a metri- 
cal chronicle we learn that in the reign of 
Henry II. the Scotch king, William the Lion, 
unsuccessfully besieged this castle, the de- 


* Dr. Stukeley was of opinion that this exquisite 
specimen of the silversmith’s craft belonged to St. 
Wilfrid, who, he conjectured, might have brought it 
from Rome. 
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fence being so good that the assailants had 
to raise the siege. Richard de Umfraville, 
in the reign of King John, gave up his four 
sons and the castle as pledges of his good 
faith, though later he sided with the barons 
against the king. There is but little left of 
Bywell Castle, once the baronial residence of 
the Baliols and of the Nevils. The property 
was forfeited to the Crown in 1571. The 
ruins consist of a machicolated gateway, with 
corbelled turrets ; the roof is gone, and little 
remains to indicate the several divisions of 
stories. A dial, upon which I could find no 
date, has these words upon it : “Spectator fas 
suiosus sibi molestus.” A stone cross, like 
that at Norham, stands near, and has the 
pleasant appearance of age without restora- 
tion. Here or hereabouts a fisherman dis- 
covered in the Tyne a small silver cup of 
Roman origin, having the motto, “ Desideri 
vivas.” Two churches stand close together ; 
the origin of this anomaly is. said to be that 
two sisters, who were engaged in founding 
and building a church, managed to quarrel, 
so that a second church was built, each lady 
being dominant over her particular edifice. 
Into the wall of St. Andrew’s are built several 
incised slabs, some having a plain, others a 
floriated cross; whilst some have a sword, 
and others a pair of shears sculptured. Simi- 
lar blocks are attached to the wall by the 
entrance-door of St. Peter’s.* Bywell is at 
present the most secluded of villages, but was 
a busy place in the middle of the sixteenth 
century.T 

The market town of Haltwhistle, or Halt- 
wesell, bears evidence of the days of moss- 
trooping and faction fights, many of the 
dwelling-places of the inhabitants having 
battlements, and an old inn having walls of 
enormous thickness and massive beams like 
those appertaining to castellated houses. 
The district was once the abode of a very 
wild, turbulent people, so much so that Cam- 
den was afraid to visit it. The Lord Warden 
of the Middle Marshes, Sir Robert Carey, 
took excellent means to punish the Scotch 
outlaws who plundered Haltwhistle in the 

* These indicate the sex of the person memorialised, 
the sword being for a man and the shears for a woman. 

+ From a survey made in the reign of Queen 
Elizabeth, A.D. 1569, it is known to have possessed 


large manufactories of all kinds of saddlery, bits, 
bridles, stirrups, and the like. 





reign of Queen Elizabeth. The town is situ- 
ated on the banks of the South Tyne, and 
has a church dedicated to the Holy Cross. 
Here is an altar-tomb to the memory of John 
Ridley, Esq., brother to Dr. Nicholas Ridley, 


Bishop of London. An inscription runs as 
under : 

John Redel that sum tim did be 

The laird of the Walton, Gon is he 

Out of this val of misere 

His bons lies under this ston 

1562. 

The church is the burial-place of the old 
family of Blenkinsop Coulsons, of Blenkinsop, 
and there are numerous memorials of them 
in the chancel and other parts. Over one of 
the tombs is inscribed the family arms, a 
flowered crozier, a broken-hilted sword, and a 
staff and scrip. On a mound, near the church, 
views are obtained of the ruins of Blenkinsop 
Castle on the one side, and of Bellister on 
the other. Further on is a tower, the solitary 
remain of Thirlwall Castle; it stands on the 
bank of the Tippal. This castle, together 
with Glenwhelt, Ridley, Beltingham, Bellister, 
and Featherstone, are all in the parish of 
Haltwhistle. The great estate of Feather- 
stone belonged to Thomas de Featherston- 
haugh in the reigns of Edward I. and 
Edward II., and to Alexander de Feather- 
stonhaugh in the time of Edward IIL. ; the 
name so called “the castle in the meadow,” 
where the stones are stratified featherwise, as 
in the bed of the Tyne at Hartley Burn Foot. 
The older portion of the present castle shows 
a turreted square tower; most of the rest of 
the edifice is made up of modern additions. 
Passing farther on, the river Irthing is 
reached, but with it ends the great northern- 
most county of Northumberland. All the 
places hitherto mentioned are situate in it, 
and our slight summary of them thus comes 
fitly to a conclusion.* 


* The above professes to give notes only of places 
seen by the writer during walking tours in the district. 
Some important localities, notably Lindisfarne, were 
not visited. Slight though the account undoubtedly is, 
enough is set forth to show the great extent of anti- 
quarian richness to be met with in every part of 
Northumberland. 
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London Sculptured ouse- 
Signs. 


By PHILIP Norman, F.S.A. 
—>———— 


Untit the beginning of this century, I may 
almost say till the development of our railway 
system some fifty years ago, though London 
was continually spreading in all directions, 
its heart, the City, remained very much as 
Wren had left it. Here many a well-to-do 
trader was content to dwell in the substantial 
old house in which his business was carried 
on, and to pray in the neighbouring parish 
church where his father had prayed before 
him. Now the church has, likely enough, 
disappeared ; the monuments of his ancestors 
are bundled off no one knows where ; perhaps 
the very street in which he lived is changed 
out of all power of recognition. In short, to 
meet our modern requirements, the commer- 
cial part of London is rapidly becoming a 
mere mass of offices, warehouses, and gigantic 
railway-stations, whence issue each morning 
myriads of human beings, who spend the day 
in struggling for wealth or a livelihood, and 
at night return to their homes which are 
spread over an area some sixty miles in 
diameter, leaving the centre to be protected 
by a scanty population of porters and care- 
takers. One cannot but regret the disap- 
pearance of ancient landmarks, but we must 
bow to the inevitable, consoling ourselves 
with the thought that it is probably better for 
mind and body to dwell in a wholesome 
suburb than in a densely crowded town, how- 
ever interesting its associations may be. At 
the same time, it is, to my mind, a duty to 
preserve from oblivion all that is characteristic 
of the London of former generations. 

The following is an abstract of notes I 
have put together on a class of relics which 
have never been systematically described 
and illustrated. I hope my readers will 
agree with me that the subject is an in- 
teresting one. It is hardly necessary to 
mention that until the early part of the 
eighteenth century, when the plan of num- 
bering came into vogue, not only taverns 
but all houses of business were distinguished 
by signs. On the rebuilding of the City 


after the great fire, a good many of these 


instead of being hung out, were sculptured in 
stone and let into the brick fronts of the new 
houses, usually above or below a first-floor 
window. It is curious that signs of a very 
similar description were used by the Romans ; 
for instance, the well-known terra cotta bas- 
relief of two men carrying an amphora, and 
the figure of a goat at Pompeii. These 
however were cast in a mould which was 
probably used again and again. Our plan 
seems to have been adopted from the Con- 
tinent, where many stone signs are still to 
be found ; they are commonest perhaps in 
Holland and the Low Countries. Here, since 
the middle of the sixteenth century, brick 
has been the usual building material. For- 
tunately many of the old Dutch houses still 
survive: they hang together with wonderful 
pertinacity in spite of bad foundations, and 
beautiful specimens of architecture they are, 
with their step gables and picturesque orna- 
mentation. The Dutch signs are often 
elaborate and spirited in design ; they are to 
be found of all ages from about the year 
1560 till near the end of the eighteenth 
century, but as might be expected the earlier 
ones are the best. They were placed like 
those in London, and generally had an orna- 
mental border ; sometimes in place of a sign 
was a pious distich or other inscription, 
sometimes merely a date. A large collection 
from buildings now destroyed is to be seen 
in an annexe of the new picture gallery at 
Amsterdam. I am glad to say that our City 
authorities have shown a like respect for 
similar relics of Old London, and some fine 
specimens have found a home in the Guild- 
hall museum. I hope that public attention 
will be drawn to others till now unnoticed, so 
that they may not be lost sight of when, in 
the inevitable march of time, the houses to 
which they belong shall be improved off the 
face of the earth. 

The plan of using sculptured signs appears 
never to have been generally adopted in 
London. The total number which in the 
course of many wanderings I have been able 
to discover, or of which I have found any 
record, is under forty. I shall givea list of the 
whole later on, and shall be sincerely obliged 
to any of my readers who will point out 
omissions. The interesting signs which still 
exist more or less i situ will now be de- 
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scribed in alphabetical order, and this and 
the succeeding papers will therefore form a 
convenient hand-list or directory of London 
sculptured house-signs. I shall begin with 
one lately found in the heart of the City, 
namely the 


BEAR WITH COLLAR AND CHAIN, 
CHEAPSIDE. 


This was dug up in 1882, when a drain was 
being dug under the house numbered 47 
on the south side of Cheapside, which 
had been rebuilt. It was buried seven or 
eight feet below the surface, and is now let 
into the wall inside the shop, which is occu- 
pied by Messrs. Cow, Hill, and Co., india- 
rubber manufacturers. Adjoining is an old 
arched cellar or crypt, still used, which ex- 
tends for some distance below the street. 
The stone is a good deal damaged ; I failed 
to see traces of either date or initials. A 
suggestion has been made that this is the 
White Bear, the sign of Robert Hicks, who 
kept a mercer’s shop at Soper Lane and was 
the father of Sir Baptist Hicks, born there 
in 1551, who built Hicks’s Hall and became 
Lord Campden. This however is very im- 
probable ; sculptured arms were to be found 
on buildings before the seventeenth century, 
but I am not aware that commercial signs of 
this description existed in London. The 
oldest known to me is a bear in Addle 
Street or more likely Addle Hill, described 
by Archer, with date 1610. Moreover 
Soper Lane, now Queen Street, is some 
distance east of Bow Church, while No. 47 
is to the west, near Bread Street. On the 
opposite side of the way was a Brown Bear, 
next door to Mercer’s Chapel, as appears 
from an advertisement in the London Gazette 
of October 5, 1693. 


BEAR WITH COLLAR AND CHAIN, LOWER 
THAMES STREET. 

This handsome bas-relief, with initials ME 
and date 1670, is to be found on the new wall 
of Messrs. Cox and Hammond’s quay, No. 6, 
Lower Thames Street, close to Billingsgate. 
It fortunately escaped a fire which destroyed 
the greater part of the premises not long 
since, and the owner is to be thanked for 
having restored it to its original position. 
It is mentioned in the Builder of July 21, 








1883, and in 1886 was photographed for the 
Society, now alas! dissolved, which, under 
the able guidance of Mr. Alfred Marks, has 
done so much to preserve records of vanish- 


ing London. This sign escaped a most 
destructive fire, which began on Thursday, 
January 13, 1714-15, through an explosion 
in a gunpowder-shop between the Custom 
House and Billingsgate, when “above a 
hundred and twenty houses were either burnt 
or blown up” and fifty persons are said to 
have perished. In a quaint little guide-book, 
called Remarks on London by W. Stow, 
published in 1722, we are told that a corn 
market was kept three days a week on Bear 
Key in Thames Street. 


BELL, HicH Ho.sporn. 


Below a second-floor window, in a court- 
yard which once was attached to the Red 
Lion Inn, the house in front being numbered 
251, High Holborn, is a sculptured sign of 
a bell, with initials “4, and date 1668. This 
has probably been moved from its original 
position : I should think it came from the 
City as it was put up immediately after the 
Great Fire, but so far I have not succeeded - 
in getting any information about it. The 
Bell was a very common sign; one of the 
first in London belonged to the tavern of 
that name in King Street, Westminster. In 
the expenses of Sir John Howard it is several 
times referred to ; for instance, Nov. 15, 1466, 
“Item my mastyr spent for his costes at the 
Belle at Westemenstre iii* viii*.” I have 
seen a modern bell-sign with the appropriate 
inscription, “ Intactum taceo.” 


BELL, KNIGHTRIDER STREET. 


Between the first and second floor of 
No. 67, Knightrider Street, appears a stone 
carving of a bell in very high relief, and on 
the keystones of the three first-floor windows 
are the initials }{ and date 1668. I know 
nothing about this house except that it is a 
fair specimen of the plain brick buildings 
commonly put up after the Great Fire. 
Curiously enough, there was a hostelry with 
the same sign hard by, which had a proud 
distinction. From the Bell Inn, Carter Lane, 
Richard Quyney wrote, in 1598, to his 
“loveing good ffrend and contreyman Mr. 
Will™ Shackspere,” the only letter addressed 
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to our greatest poet which is known to 
exist. It is now preserved at Stratford-on- 
Avon. This inn is also mentioned in the 
Vade Mecum for maltworms, and a seven- 
teenth-century trade token was issued from 
the Bell yard, not yet destroyed, which con- 
nects Carter Lane and Knightrider Street. 
Adjoining it there is now a modern Bell 
Tavern, where Dickens is said to have often 
rested when making notes for David Copper- 
field. 
THE Boy, PANYER ALLEY. 

This well-known sign hardly needs descrip- 
tion. It is still to be seen, its base resting 
on the ground, and let into the wall of a 
house on the east side of Panyer Alley, a 
narrow passage which leads from Paternoster 
Row to Newgate Street. It represents a 
naked boy seated on a pannier or basket, and 
holding a bunch of grapes between his hand 
and foot. Within an ornamental border is 
the following inscription : 

When y® have sought the Citty round 
Yet still this is the highest ground. 
August the 27, 1688. 
Height, 52 inches ; breadth in the broadest 
part, 26 inches. It is now somewhat dilapi- 
dated and is exposed to injury. The sign, 
no doubt, dates from after the Great Fire, 
but seems to have represented a previous one. 
Stow, in 1598, says that Panyer Alley was so 
called of sucha sign. A writer in the Anéz- 
guary of 1880, vol. ii., p. 22, tries to connect 
it with a far more remote antiquity. He 
argues that it may have been placed there to 
transmit the tradition of a “ hweatmaundes 
stane” or wheat-maund’s-stone, maund being 
equivalent to basket (mentioned in a grant 
by King Alfred, a.p. 889), which marked the 
ancient meal market and was equivalent to a 
market cross ; but if this had been the case, 
it would almost certainly have been men- 
tioned by one of the older writers. Mr. W. 
J. Loftie tells us that at present this is not 
the highest spot in the City, being 59 feet, 
while the site of the Standard in Cornhill 
is 60 feet above sea-level. 


Doc aNnD Duck, BETHLEHEM HOspPITAL. 
This sign is to be found imbedded in the 
garden wall of Bethlehem Hospital, in the 
district formerly called St. George’s Fields. 
Size, 4 feet by 2 feet 6 inches. It is in two 


divisions ; the part to the right represents a 
spaniel sitting on its haunches with a duck 
in its mouth, and appears to me a capital 
example of the grotesque in art. This was 
the sign of the Dog and Duck public-house, 
which became a fashionable spa, and finally 
a resort of thieves and vagabonds. Its growth 
and decay have been fully set-forth in a book 
lately published on old Southwark* inns, for 
which Mr. William Rendle and I are respon- 
sible. 

I shall now merely say a few words on the 
curious device to the left which marks the 
Bridge House estate, and may be described 
as an annulet ensigned with a cross pattée 
interlaced with a saltire conjoined in base. It 
is sometimes but erroneously, called the South- 
wark arms, for arms cannot in truth be borne 
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by any public body which has not received a 
charter of incorporation with a right to use a 
common seal, and Southwark was never more 
than a ward of the City. It resembles a mer- 
chant’s mark, but its origin has not hitherto 
been satisfactorily explained. Perhaps a letter 
in the Gentleman’s Magazine for October, 
1758, from Joseph Ames, secretary to the 
Society of Antiquaries, may throw light on 
the subject. It seems that in pulling down 
a part of old London Bridge three inscriptions 
were found engraved on stone. The oldest 
dated from 1497. The second, now in 
the Guildhall Museum, had perhaps been 
placed on the completion of repairs rendered 
necessary by two great fires which occurred 
in 1504. It measures ro inches by 133, and 
is inscribed “Anno Domini 1509.” At the 


* The Inns of Old Southwark and their Associations, 
y William Rendle, F.R.C.S., and Philip Norman, 
S.A. 
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end of the date appears an arbitrary mark of 
a cross charged with a small saltire, which may 
have been the old device for the estate of 
London Bridge. The third was dated 1514, 
and had on it the City sword and the initials 
of Sir Roger Achiley, draper and alderman 
of Bridge Ward without. They are repre- 
sented below: 

May they not have suggested an addition 
to the previous device ? 

I will add that many of the merchants’ 
marks belonged to clothiers or wool staplers. 
As to the Bridge House estate, it is held in 


of great labour, but would bring to light many 
interesting facts. The property acquired by 
the Corporation has gradually increased in 
value, till out of it they have been able to re- 
build London and Blackfriars Bridges, and 
are now creating the huge structure by the 
Tower. Much of St. George’s Fields be- 
longed to the estate—it had been Crown 
land, and was included in the grant to the 
City in the fourth year of Edward VI.’s reign. 
The Dog and Duck formed part of this Bridge 
House property. It was finally closed in 
1812. On the removal of Bethlehem Hos- 





trust by the Corporation, its proceeds being 
devoted to the construction and repair of 
bridges, especially London Bridge. It is said 
to have originated in small offerings by pious 
citizens to the chapel of St. Thomas 4 Becket 
on London Bridge. The earliest document 
relating to it, which is still in existence, ap- 
pears to be a small volume on vellum, pro- 
bably dating from the earlier part of the 
fourteenth century, with additions made in 
the reign of Edward IV. A thorough ex- 
amination of all the records would be a work 


pital from Moor Fields to this site, two acres, 
which had belonged to Old Bethlehem, and 
on part of which Liverpool Street now stands, 
were exchanged for about twelve acres in St. 
George’s Fields. 


ELEPHANT AND CASTLE, BELLE SAVAGE 
YARD. 

This stone bas-relief, the crest of the 
Cutlers’ Company, still exists let into the 
wall on the east side of Belle Savage Yard, 
said to have been placed there about twenty- 
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six years ago, some time after the old inn was 
levelled to the ground. It formerly stood 
over the gateway below the sign of the Bell. 
In 1568 John Craythorne gave the reversion 
of this inn, and after his wife’s death the 
house called the Rose in Fleet Street, to the 
Cutlers’ Company for ever, on condition that 
two exhibitions to the universities, and certain 
sums to poor prisoners, were paid by them 
out of the estate. A portrait of Mrs. Cray- 
thorne hangs in Cutler’s Hall. 


THE FEATHERS, ST. PAUL’s CHURCHYARD. 


On a level with the fourth-floor windows ot 
a confectioner’s shop at the corner of Canon 
Alley and No. 63, St. Paul’s Churchyard, is a 
sculptured sign of the Feathers, with the 
motto “ Ich Dien,” and date 1670. Being a 





very handsome bas-relief we give it as an 
illustration, though little information could 
be obtained about it. This was one of the 
signs put up soon after the Great Fire, 
probably on the site of a former house known 
by the same sign. It must have been a 
tavern to judge from a seventeenth century 
trade token, described in Boyne thus: 
O. FEATHERS . TAVERNE=A plume of feathers. 


R. IN . PAVL’S . CHVRCH - YARD=I. S. F. 
A variety exists. 


This house has been occupied by the Holt 
family for upwards of half a century. Canon 
Alley was so called from the canons of St. 
Paul's, who formerly had their residence on 
the site. 

(Zo be continued.) 


Se 


“@iordano Bruno” and the 
Scottish Reviewer. 


By C. E. PLUMPTRE,. 
Concluded.) 
a —— - 


MIUT, in truth, it is not only in this 

work (Del IJnjfinito Universo e 
; M| Mondi) that Bruno thus reveals 
eneees himself. It is impossible for any 
real student of his life and works not 
to see that the Scottish reviewer is not 
even able dimly to conceive the character 
he is at such pains to denigrate ; is quite un- 
able to realize that, if at times Bruno seems 
to speak slightingly of earthly love, it is only 
that all love pales before his passion for the 
divine mistress, to whom he has dedicated his 
life, and for whom he will even not shrink 
from death. Listen to this sonnet for instance: 


Amor, per cui tant’ alto il ver discerno, 

Ch’ apre le porte di diamante e nere, 

Per gli occhi entra il mio nume, e per vedere 
Nasce, vive, si nutre, ha regno eterno, 

Fa scorger, quant’ ha il ciel, terra et inferno, 
Fa presenti d’ assenti effigie vere, 

Ripiglia forze, e trando dritto fere, 

E impiaga sempre il cor, scopre ogn’ interno. 
Oh dunque, volgo vile, al vero attendi, 
Porgi |’ orecchio al mio dir non fallace, 
Apni, apri, se puoi, gli occhi, insano e bieco ! 
Fanciullo il credi, per che poco intendi ; 

Per che ratto ti cangi, ei par fugace ; 

Per esser orbo tu, lo chiami cieco ! 

Causa, Principio, ed Uno sempiterno, 

Onde |’ esser, la vita, il moto pende, 

E a lungo, a largo, e profondo si stende, 
Quanto si dice in ciel, terra et inferno ; 

Con senso, con ragion, con mente scerno, 
Ch’ atto, misura e conto non comprende 
Quel vigor, mole, e numero, che tende 

Oltr’ ogn’ inferior, mezzo, e superno. 

Cieco error, tempo avaro, ria fortuna, 

Sorda invidia, vil rabbia, iniquo zelo, 

Crudo cor, empio ingegno, strano ardire 
Non bastaranno a farmi I’ aria bruna, 

Non mi porrann ’avanti gli occhi il velo, 
Non faran mai, ch’il mio bel sol non mire. 
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These two sonnets are at the conclusion of 
the dedication of the De Ja Causa, Principio 
e@ Uno. Had the reviewer read them, I 
wonder, or was he even aware of their exist- 
ence, when he represents his sense of modesty 
so outraged by two ladies having allowed 
their names publicly to appear in connection 
with the scheme now afloat to do honour to 
the memory of Bruno? Or take a still finer 
sonnet—one that has been admirably trans- 
lated by Mr. J. A. Symonds : 


Poi che spiegate ho I’ ali al bel desio, 
Quanto pili sotto il pié I’ aria mi scorgo, 
Pit le veloci penne al vento porgo, 

E spregio il mondo, e verso il ciel m’ invio. 
Né del figliol di Dedalo il fin rio 

Fa che git pieghi, anzi via pit risorgo. 

Ch’ io cadré morto a terra, ben m’accorgo ; 
Ma qual vita pareggia al morir mio? 

La voce del mio cor per I’ aria sento : 

Ovi mi porti, temerario? china, 

Ché raro é senza duol troppo ardimento. 
Non temer, respond’ io, I’ alta ruina ! 
Fendi sicur le nubi, e muor’ contento, 

S’ il ciel si illustre morte ne destina ! 


This sonnet, together with many others 
nearly equally fine in their spiritual grandeur, 
appears in the LZvoici Furori. Now the 
Lroici Furori Bruno dedicated, as we know, 
to Sir Philip Sidney. Had the Scottish 
reviewer really read it for himself, I wonder, 
when he stigmatizes Bruno as @ creature 
whom Sir Philip Sidney “ would not so much 
as name ”? 

And again, in his splendidly dramatic ora- 
tion before the professors and assemblage of 
the University of Wittenberg in the year 
1588, Bruno describes in his vivid Italian 
manner the legend of the three goddesses 
who appeared before Paris. They are alle- 
gorical, he says, of a like vision that has 
appeared before himself. The first goddess 
to present herself before him was Venus. 
He would hardly be an Italian did he not 
realize her attractiveness to the full; yet 
while she gratifies the eyes she has no hold 
upon the soul. “Let those in love,” he 
exclaims, ‘‘ give their service to Venus; for 
she is beloved of gods and men.” ‘The next 
goddess to appear before him is Juno. Yet 
neither can she satisfy his longings: “ Let 
others,” he says, ‘pay homage to her who 
with Jove is the ruler of nations.” Then 
lastly appears Minerva, of dark and threaten- 
ing aspect. At first he turns away from her ; 


to her, surely he will never feel attracted. 
Then slowly, almost imperceptibly, his senses 
become enthralled, his soul intoxicated. She 
has thrown a magnetic spell upon him from 
which it is in vain to try and escape. Then 
suddenly he awakes to the perception of her 
loveliness, and breaks forth into an eulogy 
upon her. How was it that he had thought 
her first aspect so threatening? How could 
he have deemed her unattractive? She, and 
she alone, shall be the star and goddess of 
his adoration. What are the beauties of 
Venus in comparison with those of Minerva ? 
What can Juno bestow which is not within 
the gift of Minerva? And soon, ina speech 
too long for reproduction here ; but a good 
abbreviated description of which will be 
found in the recent Life of Bruno, published 
in Triibner’s Philosophical Series. 

But now, our reviewer having proved, to his 
own satisfaction, Bruno to be a “ creature ” 
so utterly and shamelessly worthless as to 
make it a matter wholly incomprehensible 
that there should be found persons of repute 
capable even of mentioning him ; let us pass 
from this part of our subject, and proceed to 
the other, viz., the ridicule the reviewer casts 
at such distinguished men throughout Europe 
and America as have actually been able to 
convince themselves that the “author of the 
Candelajo” was ever burnt at all. In this 
part of his article, as elsewhere, he persists in 
speaking of Bruno as the “author of the 
Candelajo ;” though he must know that it is 
not in this character that distinguished men 
are now seeking to do him honour; that had 
he written only this work, he would assuredly 
have faded from memory ; that had he not 
written it, his philosophy, his scientific 
speculations—which the astronomer Kepler 
esteemed very highly—his rebellion against 
mere authority, and inculcation of the right 
of private judgment, together with his life 
and death, would have fully accounted for 
the interest so tardily displayed in him. 
To proceed, however, to the question of 
Bruno’s death. 

The Scottish reviewer advances very few 
original arguments in support of his position, 
but confessedly bases the larger part of his 
discussion upon a small pamphlet consisting 
of twenty-seven pages, published in 1885 by 
M. Desdouits, called Za Legende tragique de 
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Jordano Bruno—comment elle a été formé—son 
origine suspecte—et son invraisemblance—a 
pamphlet that has become tolerably wellknown 
to most English readers interested in Bruno 


through Mr. R. C. Christie’s lucid examina- ' 


tion and refutation of it in the October 
number of Macmillan’s Magazine, 1885. To 
this article, however, the reviewer makes no 
allusion; and here, as in his attack upon 
Bruno’s works, it is difficult to decide whether 
he is really in ignorance of all but his own 
side, or whether, knowing the other, he con- 
sciously suppresses it. I have not seen M. 
Desdouit’s pamphlet myself, but his argu- 
ment, both from Mr. Christie’s and the 
Scottish reviewer’s account of it seems to be 
as follows : 

The only piece of evidence on which the 
burning of Bruno rests is a letter purporting 
to be written by Gaspar Schoppe, or Scioppius, 
from Rome on the 17th of February, 1600, 
to Conrad Rittershusius, professor of law at 
Altdorf, giving a detailed account of the trial 
of Bruno by the Inquisition, and of his 
burning, which, as Scioppius alleged, had 
occurred that day, and at which he was 
present. The letter is evidently from one 
who not only had no sympathy with Bruno’s 
opinions, but fully acquiesced in the justice 
of his sentence. For in it, after giving a 
detailed account of Bruno’s life, opinions and 
trial, he proceeds : “‘ To-day then he was led 
to the stake. When the image of the crucified 


Saviour was shown to him he repelled it with 


disdain, and with a savage air. The wretch 
died in the middle of the flames, and I have 
no doubt that he has gone to relate in those 
other worlds which he had imagined, how 
the Romans are accustomed to treat the 
blasphemers and the impious. You see, my 
dear friend, in what manner we proceed here 
against this species of men, or rather of 
monsters.” Now this letter, though purport- 
ing to be written on the day of Bruno’s 
execution, was not printed till 1620; and 
M. Desdouits submits that it was a forgery. 
His reasons for so thinking, and Mr. Christie’s 
examination of them will be seen in the 
article in J/acmillan already mentioned. 
But M. Desdouits goes further than this. 
He says that no contemporary mentions 
Bruno as having been burnt; though he 
acknowledges in a supplement that his atten- 


tion has been called to a line of Mersenne, 
who in his Jmpiéte des Deistes, printed in 1624, 
speaks of Bruno as “ uz athée briilé en Italie.” 
But he is not aware that in the Correspondence 
of Kepler and Brengger, first printed in 1858, 
occurs this passage from one of Kepler’s 
letters: “ Z learned from Wacker that Bruno 
was burnt at Rome, and that he suffered his 
punishment with firmness.” Now Wacker, 
in February, 1600, was residing at Rome as 
the Imperial Ambassador. This testimony 
(than which what could be _ stronger ?) 
the reviewer stigmatizes as gossip. But M. 
Desdovits alleges a still further reason for his 
scepticism as to the alleged burning of 
Bruno. He asserts there to be an entire 
absence of all “ official” record of his execu- 
tion. But he is evidently in ignorance of 
Berti’s Documenti intorno a Giordano Bruno, 
and of the Copernico e le Vicende del systema 
Copernicano in Italia con documenti inediti 
intorno a Giordano Bruno e Galileo, also by 
Berti, but published a few years earlier. In 
these two works Berti summarizes the results 
of the investigations of various Italian 
scholars during the last twenty-five years in 
the Archives of the Vatican, in which a full 
and undeniable account of Bruno’s death is 
given, and in the Archives of the Inquisition 
in which there is an equally full account 
of the trial and sentence. Moreover the 
Scottish reviewer himself draws attention to 
another testimony (of which also Berti makes 
slight mention on p. 75 of his Documenti 
Intorno a G. Bruno, Roma, 1880), viz., that 
the Archives of San Giovanni Decollato con- 
tain a notice of the execution of Bruno 
given in all its details. The day of the week 
is stated to be Thursday; the day of the 
month, the 16th of February ; the year 1600. 
The reviewer has made a calculation, and 
finds that the 16th of February in the year 
1600, fell on a Wednesday. And upon this 
mistake he draws his conclusions that the 
entire account is untrustworthy. He has evi- 
dently forgotten, which is somewhat strange, 
seeing that, unlike M. Desdouits, he is con- 
versant with the records of the Vatican and 
Inquisition, that Bruno’s death has always 
been represented as falling on the 17th of 
February, and this would be on a Thursday. 
Thus the mistake is not in the day of the 
week, but in the difference between “ 16th 
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and 17th,” a mistake that might easily be 
traced to a misprint, or to careless copying. 
However, so as to give the reviewer’s criticism 
its fullest weight, I will suppose it to be not 
any slight verbal slip, but a doné fide error ; 
and we shall find the gros and cons of the 


case to be as follows: 


For. 

I. A letter from Sciop- 
pius, giving a full and de- 
tailed account of the exe- 
cution of Bruno which 
took place on Thursday, 
February 17, 1600, in the 
presence of Scioppius him- 
self. This letter having 
been conclusively proved 
to be genuine from internal 
evidence by Mr. R. C. 
Christie. 

II. Mersenne’s mention 
of Bruno as ux athée brilé 
en Italie ina work printed 
in 1624. 

III. The Imperial Am- 
bassador, Wacker, resid- 
ing at Rome in 1600, in- 
forming Kepler of the 
event. 

IV. The full detail of 
the trial and sentence con- 
tained in the Archives of 
the Inquisition. 

V. The Avvisi di Roma 
(contained in the manu- 
scripts of the Vatican, a 
sort of newspaper in those 
days) of February 19, 1600, 
records the execution of 
Bruno as having taken 
place on the previous 
Thursday, the 17th. 


VI. The Archives of 
San Giovanni Decollato, 
containing a notice of the 
execution of Bruno, given 
in all its details. The day 
of the week is said to be 
Thursday ; the day of the 
month February 16; the 
year 1600. 


Against, 
I, None. 


II. None. 


III, None. 


IV. None. 


V. The reviewer at- 
tempts to throw discredit 
on this source of informa- 
tion as being anonymous. 
But as he is perfectly will- 
ing to accept the same 
authority in proof that 
Bruno was not burnt on 
the 12th of the month as 
was first contemplated, it 
is difficult to see where he 
draws the distinction. 

VI. A false statement 
of the day of the month 
representing the execution 
to have occurred on the 
16th instead of the 17th of 
February. — 


In addition to the reviewer’s discovery of 


the error in the day of the week (as he 
imagined it to be), he lays stress upon the 
fact of Bruno’s death having received so 
little attention from contemporaries, seeing 
that the year 1600 was the year of the Jubilee, 
and, consequently, Rome was crowded with 
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visitors. But to the present writer, this very 
excitement of the Jubilee seems sufficient 
to account for the comparatively little atten- 
tion paid to’ Bruno’s death. A greater ex- 
citement invariably drives a lesser from 
recollection, or even from _ observation. 
Bruno’s opinions were too greatly beyond 
ordinary comprehension to be popular ; and 
he himself was comparatively unknown. 
Unfortunately, too, deaths by the horrible 
means of burning, though not so frequent at 
Rome as at Toulouse, were by no means 
rare. Was it very likely, then, that at a time 
of great excitement, such as the Jubilee, the 
death of Bruno would receive marked atten- 
tion? Even in our own day, when news- 
papers are so cheap, and news consequently 
so widespread, how many of the English and 
foreign visitors thronging London at the 
time of our own Queen’s Jubilee, would 
carry away with them any remembrance of 
the execution of some comparatively unknown 
criminal? On the whole, if we are to wonder 
at all, it seems to me, under the circumstances 
I have related, that it should rather be at 
Bruno’s death having received even so much, 
instead of so little, attention. 

To be just to the reviewer, however, he 
does not trust solely to external evidence in 
support of his position, but points, in addi- 
tion, to what he calls “ the tremendous ante- 
cedent improbability of his having held 
out ;” his line of argument apparently being 
that since the author of the Candelajo was 
so base in his life, he would be equally base 
in his death. Here again he exhibits the 
same remarkable unfamiliarity with all Bruno’s 
greater works. Had he studied them he 
would have found that the thought of death 
is seldom absent from the man he has taken 
such pains to denigrate, who always regarded 
it with calmness, and sometimes even with 
longing ; who was quite aware of the danger 
he incurred by so freely expressing his devo- 
tion to philosophy ; and who, like the some- 
what imprudent knight-errant that he was, 
not infrequently glories in his very risk. In 
his work called A/onade, Numero et Figura, 
he says, “ Death does not terrify me ;” and 
again, later in the same work, he states his 
belief that it is “those men who have not 
true philosophy who most fear death.” In 
the Zroici Furori, he quotes the Latin poet, 
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Peior est morte timor ipse mortis, “ Death is 
less terrible than the fear of death.” And 
the sonnet, beginning oi che spiegate, 
that I have already given is, I need 
scarcely say, expressive of his longing to be 
found worthy of a glorious death.* It is, 
unfortunately, but too true that there is 
always a possibility that even the bravest in 
expression and a npation may flinch, and 
be false to themselves when brought face to 
face with the terrible ordeal of death by fire ; 
but the Arodbadility in Bruno’s case is cer- 
tainly the other way. When taken in con- 
junction with the almost overwhelming ex- 
ternal evidence, I submit that no really 
impartial investigator can longer doubt that 
Giordano Bruno was, by order of the Inqui- 
sition, burnt alive on Thursday, February 17, 
1600. 

I trust it will be seen that throughout 
this article I have been animated by no 
feelings of antagonism towards the reviewer's 
religious opinions, much as I may dissent 
from them. On the contrary, towards those 
who are manfully defending that which they 
hold be true, and which is endeared to them by 
the subtle ties, both of ancestry and education, 
I feel nothing but the truest sympathy, and 
they would ever be treated by me with ten- 
derest consideration. The reviewer had 
every right to criticise and expose, so far as 
possible, Bruno’s religious and philosophical 
opinions. Nor, in a certain sense, would it 
be very difficult to do so. ‘Though those 
who are somewhat of the Neapolitan’s cast of 
thought will know that, whatever other value 
his philosophy may have, at least it has a 
rarely ennobling influence upon the indi- 
vidual’s own soul, since at no time is he 
so absolutely free from earthly feelings, at no 
time so absolutely raised above all thought 
of self, or of things base and low, as when he 
feels himself penetrated by the consciousness 
of the Mystery that is about him and beyond 
him, “that was in existence before he was 


* Italian scholars credit the poet Tansillo with the 
authorship of this fine sonnet. It is true that Bruno 
puts it into the mouth of Tansillo as one of his dramatis 
persone, But there is no note by way of comment 
in Wagner’s Leipsic edition of Bruno’s works to show 
that it differed in any way from the other sonnets, 
Even if it be Tansillo’s, it is sufficient for the present 
purpose that Bruno quotes it in full acquiescence with 
its sentiments. 


born, and will continue to exist after he has 
passed away.” Yet to those of another cast 
of mind such a feeling will always seem like 
a vain attempt to penetrate the impenetrable ; 
and had the reviewer termed the Neapolitan’s 
philosophy “vague and visionary,” I con- 
ceive that he would have been within the 
scope of perfectly legitimate criticism. Again, 
it was quite open to him to maintain that 
Bruno almost brought his fate upon himself, 
since why should he have so imprudently 
gone to Rome, instead of remaining in Eng- 
land, where he was comparatively free from 
danger? Nay, even when attempting his 
most difficult task of all, viz., that of delivering 
the Catholic Church from what the humanity 
of the nineteenth century forces him, in spite 
of himself, to perceive to be a stain of extreme 
cruelty upon her, even then he might have 
pleaded that it was not, perhaps, so much 
for his religious and philosophical opinions 
as for his political that Bruno was burnt. 
For was not the Neapolitan the panegyrist of 
Elizabeth ? and was not Elizabeth responsible 
for the death of Mary, Queen of Scotland, the 
well-beloved daughter of the Church? And 
was not such a retaliation so natural as to be 
almost excusable? And though, no doubt, 
this last defence would at best be imperfect, 
yet to those who, as the present writer, 
regard a man’s feeling towards the faults of 
his Church somewhat as that of a son eager 
to deliver a beloved father from the imputa- 
tion of guilt which, in spite of himself, he 
knows to be deserved, the weakness of the 
defence, prompted by motives so excusable 
and even laudable, would have evoked con- 
sideration rather than severity. 

But the reviewer has not done this. Shel- 
tering himself under the veil of anonymity in 
a magazine where the articles are allowed to 
be signed ; practising upon the probability 
that among -his readers would be found few, 
if any, intimately acquainted with Bruno’s 
works ; he has availed himself of a comedy 
written in the Neapolitan’s early youth, the 
chief purpose of which presumably was to 
gain a little money, at a period and in a 
country where no comedy would have passed 
muster unless freely interspersed with irre- 
verent and unrefined witticisms, which seemed 
almost as necessary to give a relish to the 
taste of that day, as they are offensive to our 
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own ; in order to denigrate into a “creature 
too shameful for Philip Sidney even to 
mention,” one who, at least after early youth, 
almost deserved with Spinoza the name of 
** God intoxicated.” 

Again, he has represented Bruno—honest 
andoutspoken to a fault, since even his greatest 
sympathizers cannot but deplore his rashness 
and imprudence—as “a wily Neapolitan, 
liberated from the Roman gaol upon ticket- 
of-leave, after a long course of humbugging 
the chaplain, evading the surveillance of the 
Roman police by going into some territory 
where he would be free to while away his 
old age in pursuits congenial to the author of 
the Candelajo, and taking precautions with 
grim humour against the possible suspicions 
of the local authorities as to his identity by 
having accounts of his own execution during 
a former generation scattered in the literary 
world.”* Lastly, he has thrown doubts upon 
the fact of his execution which the slightest 
impartial investigation would have shown 
him to be without basis.t 

It is only the extreme rarity of Bruno’s 
works that has made me overcome my disin- 
clination to treat even as worthy of comment 
the reviewer’s mode of attack. Upon real 
Bruno-students his labours will produce no 
effect, since by distortion so obvious he has 
over-reached himself. Yet there are a large 
class of thinking persons, many of whom 
probably are among those anxious to sub- 
scribe to the monument, who are without any 
knowledge at first hand of the Neapolitan’s 
works, who might be seriously prejudiced 
against him by articles so unfair as those 
I have been examining. It is for them 
alone that I have troubled myself to reply, 


* Scottish Review, pp. 263, 264, note. 

¢ It is to be regretted that a publication in many 
ways so excellent as Chambers’ Encyclopedia, in 
the article upon Bruno in the new edition now 
publishing, should have allowed such an entirely 
erroneous assertion to pass uncorrected as the follow- 
ing: Zhe sole evidence, however, of this [Bruno's] 
execution ts a letter of Sctoppius, the genuineness of 
which has been seriously called in question by Professor 
Desdouits. Even if, as I suppose, it be too late to 
alter the article itself, I think in all future copies of the 
volume sold, there should be a slip inserted by way of 
erratum, relating, if not at length, at least in outline, 
the numerous proofs given above, which make Bruno’s 
execution a matter of as complete certainty as any 
fact not absolutely within living memory can be. 


since assuredly upon those possessing know- 
ledge no effect save contempt will be pro- 
duced. It is those of the reviewer’s own 
school of thought, rather, who have the 
strongest ground of complaint against him. 
To them it must be a matter of real concern 
that their cause should have been entrusted 
to one either so poorly equipped with know- 
ledge as to be well-nigh in ignorance of all 
sides but his own (and, in the words of J. S. 
Mill, “he who only knows his own side of 
the case knows little of that”), or else so 
entirely dishonest as unscrupulously to sup- 
press what would tell against him. 





Recent Archeological Discoveries, 
By TALFourD ELy, M.A., F.S.A. 


( Concluded.) 
——— 


30 the west of the Euphrates, on 
| Nimrud Dagh, a spur of the range 
of Taurus, rises the lofty sepulchre 
of Antiochos, King of Commagene. 
Though Moltke when in the Turkish service 
noticed this monument, fifty years elapsed ere 
it was explored.* Dr. Puchstein’s work on 
these discoveries may be expected to appear 
very shortly, as it has already been some five 
years in preparation. In the meantime, I 
may venture to give a slight sketch of what 
he has done, and with greater confidence as 
he has kindly shown me the numerous illus- 
trations which will accompany his narrative.t 

East and west of the sepulchral mound are 
platforms, on each of which were placed bas- 
reliefs of the ancestors of Antiochos, and 
colossal statues of deities. These statues, 
built up of separate blocks, are for the most 
part overthrown. The personification of 
Commagene, however, remains almost un- 
injured. The other statues are of Zeus 
Oromasdas, Antiochos himself, Herakles 
(also called Artagnes and Ares), and Apollo, 
to whom the names of Mithras, Helios, and 





* See Sitzungsherichte d. Kin. Pr. Ak. d. Wiss. au 
Berlin, : sca 
+ I have written more fully on this subject in the 


Inquirer of Jan. 26, pp. 58, 59- 
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Hermes are added. At the sices are an eagle 
and a lion. 

These figures are identified by an inscrip- 
tion on their thrones, which further sets forth 
the king’s provision for festivals to he held in 
honour of the gods and of himself. 

As to the reliefs, the first represents Dareios, 
son of Hystaspes, grasping a staff with his 
left hand, and pouring a libation with his 
right. He wears a long robe open in front, 
but held together by a clasp formed of two 
medallions. The second relief probably repre- 
sents Xerxes, but the name is destroyed. 
Here the outer border of the robe has a 
lozenge pattern, the inner a pattern of laurel- 
branches. On the medallions are eagles. 
Round the neck is a necklace with oval locket. 
The tiara and the boots are ornamented with 
stars. On another set of reliefs are the 
Seleucid, from whom Antiochos was de- 
scended on the mother’s side. 

It should be remembered that Philopappos, 
whose monument occupies so lofty a position 
at Athens, was a member of the same family 
as the founder of this mountain sepulchre. 

The monuments of Nimrud Dagh form a 
link between Greece and her ancient antago- 
nist, and we pass from the tomb of Antiochos 
to the ruined palace of his Persian ancestor. 
On the banks of the Choaspes* whose waters 
alone were deemed fit to quench a monarch’s 
thirst,t rose the gorgeous terraces of Susa. 
This was the home of Dareios, this the city 
with whose treasures Aristagoras tempted the 
Spartan king. Here Histiaeus, pining in 
gilded captivity, planned the Ionian outbreak 
that led to Marathon, to Salamis, and to 
Arbela. Hither, too, came many an embassy 
from rival States of Hellas, each striving to 
overreach the other in the audience chamber 
of the Great King. This audience chamber 
and itsconnected buildings have been explored 
by a party sent out by the French Govern- 
ment under the leadership of M. Dieulafoy, 
ingénieur en chef des ponts et chaussées, 
whose important work on Persian art is well 
known. Madame Dieulafoy accompanied her 

* As to the Choaspes (the modern Kherkah), see 
Dr. Ainsworth’s Personal Narrative of the Euphrates 
Expedition, a rich storehouse of facts pertaining to 
the lands bordering on the Euphrates and the Tigris. 
It is reviewed in the Antiguary for January, pp. 


-38. 
+ Herodotus, i. 188. 


husband, and rendered him most valuable 
assistance. She has published a popular 
account of the expedition,* and a compre- 
hensive work will, no doubt, shortly appear 
from the pen of the director himself. We 
already have his official report of the excava- 
tions in 1885 and 1886. 

The establishment of the expedition on the 
mound of Susa was attended with much 
trouble and some real danger. The natives 
were seized with an idea that the Frenchmen 
wanted to carry off the body of their holy 
prophet Daniel, and came out to offer resis- 
tance. They were, however, checked by the 
sons of the sheik, who assured them that the 
Mollahs would inspect the works. 

There is the same story of delay, men- 
dacity, and generally exasperating circum- 
stances that is always attached to such Eastern 
expeditions.t The firmans were withdrawn. 
Then the Persian Minister of Foreign Affairs 
kindly offered to allow the works to proceed 
on condition that France should not demand 
indemnity if the mission were murdered. 
“Cette condition,” remarks M. Dieulafoy, 
“était inacceptable.” Finally, permission 
was given to resume work on condition of 
evacuating Susa before the return of the 
pilgrims. Incidentally “the silver key” is 
mentioned, but it is clear that the French do 
not take such matters as philosophically as 
our American brethren. In a report of the 
American Archeological Institute,{ reference 
is made to the “ outlay occasioned by... . 
the expensive official relations inseparable 
from all work carried on under Turkish 
jurisdiction.” What an elegant translation of 
Backsheesch ! 

When work zuas resumed, it did not always 
go on smoothly. The arrest of a foreman 
for pocketing an object found in the trenches 
was followed by a mutiny. This was quelled 
by a reduction of pay to the extent of one- 
third, and a notice that all who did not return 
to work in the course of the morning would 
be definitely dismissed. ‘“‘A dater de 
moment,” cries the Director, “ j’ai été maitre 

* La Perse, la Chaldée, et la Susiane. 

+ At Nimrud Dagh, for instance, Dr. Puchstein had 
to spend the greater part of his time in struggles with 
his workmen. Mr. Flinders Petrie’ fared better at 
Defenneh. 

+ Fifth Annual Report of the Executive Com- 
mittee, 
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de mon personnel!” These prompt measures 
freed him from the insubordinate and the 
idle, the net result being better work and less 
pay. As for the original delinquent, he sub- 
mitted to the ordeal of a solemn declaration 
on oath that he was innocent. For want of 
a more orthodox Koran, the oath was taken 
on a copy of the Huguenots / 

Policy prevailed over strict morality, and 
the accused was permitted to return to his 
post. ‘‘He has swallowed his oath!” was 
the remark of his fellow-labourers. 

Money and time threatening to fail, it was 
determined to abandon all attempts to pursue 
extensive operations, and to concentrate all 
efforts on continuing the excavations on the 
site of the Afadéua, or throne-room—excava- 
tions that were left unfinished many years ago 
by the English mission under Williams and 
Loftus—and on ascertaining the position of 
various portions of the building. 

At the Asadina was brought to light 
(besides certain fragments previously seen by 
“ Sir Loftus ”) the body of a double-headed 
bull, in perfect preservation, a bull’s head of 
very fine workmanship, and other objects. 

Three months’ toil was further rewarded 
by the discovery of the magnificent ‘ Frieze 
of Archers.” 

The results of these operations have been 
further set forth by M. A. Choisy, in the 
Gazette Archéologique for 1887. Besides 
columns and other architectural features, 
coins, inscriptions, and statuettes, a large and 
valuable collection of seals and cylinders of 
various ages was obtained for France. Be- 
fore all, however, stand two friezes in en- 
amelled relief ; one, of lions, from the Palace 
of Artaxerxes Mnemon, the other representing 
the march of “the Immortals,” the swarthy 
bodyguard of Dareios, son of Hystaspes. 

There is nothing new under the sun, and 
the defences of Susa are found to have an- 
ticipated the modern earthworks. Earth- 
works in our day have been the result of the 
introduction of cannon; in the case of Susa 
they were due to the absence of stone. In 
both cases the same necessity arose for flank- 
ing defences, and M. Dieulafoy has recog- 
nised in the capital of the Great King a plan 
of fortification worthy of a Vauban or a 
Totleben. 

The Palace at Susa, as at Persepolis, was 
VOL. XIX. 


of a style of architecture entirely distinct from 
the vaulted construction indigenous in Persia. 
It was due to the caprice of the conquering 
dynasty, the Achzemenide, and with that 
dynasty it fell. A vast group of hypostyle 
halls spread from terrace to terrace, the walls 
flashing with brilliant enamel—such was the 
kingly home of Dareios and of Xerxes. 

Now, putting aside the Great King and his 
more or less Hellenized descendants, let us 
consider what recent researches have estab- 
lished with approximate certainty as to the 
development of art amongst the ancient 
Greeks. 

We start with the pottery in its earliest 
forms at Hissarlik. Closely akin to this is 
the pottery found in Cyprus. The next stase 
appears in the Cyclades, inhabited by a 
people possibly Carian, bringing with them 
from Asia Minor a civilization, which in time 
they plant on the east coast of Peloponnesus, 
and perhaps in Attica and Megaris. Thus 
grows up the art of Mykeneze, its earlier dull- 
coloured vases, and its four successive stages 
of varnished pottery, with the last of which 
the Dipylon vases are coeval. This civiliza- 
tion is marked by the lavish use of gold,* 
and in its later stages by great dome-shaped 
tombs. In historic times gold was rare in 
Greece west of Thrace and Thasos. Even 
Athens did not coin gold till the fourth cen- 
tury.t Philip of Macedon first made such 
currency common. Philip’s gold, not Philip, 
captured the cities of the Greeks.{ In the 
reign of Croesus no gold was to be had in 
Greece, and Sparta had to negotiate with the 
Lydian monarch for the small amount re- 
quired to gild Apollo’s face.§ In the Pelo- 
ponnesus especially was it a rarity; hence 
gold was the one weapon which no Spartan 
could withstand. The profusion of gold then 
at Mykenz points to a connection with the 
East. The patterns of Mykenzan vases show 


* See Newton, Letter to Times, April 20, 1877. 
The tradition of this ‘‘ gold galore” lasted for cen- 
turies. So Sophocles, vectra, Mucnvag rag modv- 

pvaouc. 


+ Head, Coins of the Ancients, p. 45. 


t+ Plutarch, Vita Aem. Paull., c. xii. So Horace 
Odes, iii. 13-15, 
Diffipit urbium 
Portas vir Macedo et subruit emulos 
Reges muneribus.’ 
§ Theopompos ap. Athenaus, vi. 232. This differs 
from Her. i. 69, only in detail. 
M 
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an acquaintance with marine fauna and flora. 
This points to the islands. The devices on 
the gold rings resemble those on the lentoid 
gems found in the islands. The race that 
migrated to the islands from the golden East 
was, it would seem, the Carian. The use of 
the fibula, common to the Hellenic tribes, did 
not prevail among the Asiatics; and no 
fibula are found at Mykenz. The princely 
families, however, to whom alone such costly 
burial could have been given, may not im- 
probably have already adopted from the East 
the made-up dress (Ionic chiton) which re- 
quired no fibula. We know that this dress 
was generally adopted at a later time in 
various parts of Greece where the Doric 
chiton had before prevailed. The double 
axes, the Carian emblem,* is found amongst 
the weapons at Mykenz, and appears on 
works of art there. The Carians or other 
non-Hellenic race whose chiefs were buried in 
the tombs at Mykenz had to give way before 
conquering Greeks. With the Dorians came 
the geometric style, coeval with (ossibly a 
little later than) the Homeric poems, un- 
doubtedly coeval with the general use of 
iron.t ‘Then follow the Melian vases, the 
Ionic (as that of Aristonophos), and the 
Rhodian. In the seventh century the Doric 
temple reproduces in stone the more ancient 
wooden style. It spreads even to Asia, as at 
Assos. In Asia, however, the Ionic style 
prevails. In this century come the earlier 
dedicated statues. In the sixth century 
sculpture becomes more developed, and the 
red-figured vases begin to compete with the 
black. To this period belong the bulk of the 
objects recently found on the Acropolis of 
Athens. Then come the Persian Wars, and 
early in the fifth century we emerge into the 
comparatively clear daylight of contemporary 
literary record and substantial monumental 
evidence. Much has been done of late to 
increase our knowledge of the past. Yet 

* Perhaps most axes in antiquity were ‘‘ double.” 
See vases, 

+ Helbig (Hom. L£pfos.), shows that, with the 
exception of the iron mace of Areithoos and the iron 
arrow-point of Pandaros, only dronze weapons are 
mentioned in the /Zad. But Helbig himself, in the 


same work (p. 47), speaks of the frequent epic men- 
tion of iron wéenszls. And it must not be forgotten 


that poets usually describe a more primitive stage of 
civilization than the commonplace-ones really existing 
in their own day. 


much remains to be done—and a rich har- 
vest undoubtedly awaits those who have the 
will, the strength, and the opportunity to 
reap it. 

Full many a gem, by mortal eye unseen, 

The dark, unfathomed caves of Ocean bear. 

So Earth also still hides in her bosom other 
gems—gems of man’s handiwork. One of the 
first of archeologists has well said, “The 
Earth is the greatest of museums.” 


SEF 


Portraits and Winiatures at the 
Stuart Exhibition. 


- - ———- 


the privilege of knowing a lady 
who made it her boast that she had 
educated her children, of whom 
there were not a few, entirely upon Claren- 
don’s History of the Great Rebellion. On the 
other hand, he has a friend who will not go 
to see the collection at the New Gallery, 
because, as he says, ‘‘ The Stuarts were such 
a worthless lot.” Probably, most readers of 
the Antiguary, whilst they may be indis- 
posed to confine their studies entirely to 
the pages of the Royalist historian, yet 
would be far from owning no interest what- 
ever in the mementoes of the ill-fated House 
of Stuart, which are now to be seen in such 
variety in Regent Street. 

“Tll-fated” is, I fear, a somewhat hack- 
neyed term, but it is not easy to find a more 
appropriate one ; for when we think of what be- 
fell the members of that family, which played 
sO prominent a part in the history of these 
islands, it is abundantly clear that by education 
and temperament alike they were unfitted to 
be rulers of men in the times in which they 
lived ; and, therefore, they were ill-fated in 
being placed by destiny at the helm of the 
ship of State in its passage through the 
troublous waters of the transition from the 
medizval to the modern age. 

But whilst the personal and often pathetic 
interest attaching to the objects brought 
together in this remarkable Exhibition consti- 
tutes, perhaps, its strongest claim to our 
notice, yet the collection surely possesses a 
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many-sided value to all students of the past. 
The antiquary, and the lover of art especi- 
ally, will find costumes and coins, arms and 
armour, manuscripts and miniatures in pro- 
fusion, all contributing to illustrate in a 
vivid manner that picturesque period of our 
annals, which may be said to have begun 
when the young widow of the Dauphin, 
better known as Mary Stuart, sailed up the 
Firth of Forth to take the crown of Scot- 
land, and to have ended when Lords Lovat, 
Balmarino, and Kilmarnock laid their hap- 
less heads on the block upon Tower Hill 
one August morning, nearly a century and a 
half agone (engravings of which grim busi- 
ness, by the way, will be found numbered 894 
and 896 in the Exhibition). 

In viewing, or in writing about, such ob- 
jects, it is well-nigh impossible to keep in the 
background the profound human interest in 
which they are steeped: for example, not to 
speak of such personal relics as the row of 
pearls which once clasped the fair neck of 
Mary Queen of Scots, or the ring which 
Charles gave Bishop Juxon on the scaffold, 
and the like; even the most enthusiastic 
collector of armour, when admiring the ex- 
quisite chasing upon the tilting suit of Prince 
Henry of Wales, must find it difficult to pre- 
vent his thoughts wandering to what might 
have been the course of events if this elder 
brother of Charles “of blessed memory ” 
had not been cut off in the flower of his 
youth ; or, again, the lover of old oak, when 
he looks upon the carved chair used by “ the 
Royal Martyr,” and reads that the King sat 
therein at his trial in Westminster Hall, 
cannot, if he possess a spark of imagination, 
refrain from calling up the scene outside 
Whitehall on the fatal morning of January 30, 
1649. So, too, with the portraits and minia- 
tures. Admirable as some of them are, 
judged as works of art, interesting as they 
nearly all are, from this point of view alone, 
it is the lives and deaths, the fates and 
fortunes of the originals which keep recurring 
to our minds. 

But the general features of the Exhibition, 
and the numerous relics it contains, and 
especially the Jacobite associations connected 
with it, having been already dealt with by 
Mr. Milliken in the March number of the 
Antiquary (ante, p. 105), let us, for the sake 


of those who are unable to visit the Exhibi- 
tion personally, see if there be anything to be 
gleaned for the art student, in relation to his 
special subject, and particularly as regards 
that important branch of it which may be 
termed historical portraiture. 

As might be expected, the quantity of 
portraits in the collection is very large;.it 
also goes without saying the pictures differ 
very much in quality. As regards number, 
there are a score of oil-paintings of Mary 
Stuart, and half a score of her son James I. 
and VI. ; a dozen of Charles I., and as many 
of Charles II., and so on, in proportion, with 
every member of the House of Stuart—the 
oil-paintings alone numbering over 200; the 
miniatures exceed 300, and there are, 
besides, nearly 100 engraved portraits. 

It is thus obviously impossible to treat in 
anything approaching an exhaustive manner 
such a gallery of portraits as this within the 
limits of a single article. A volume might 
easily be filled by a description and com- 
parison of them, without entering upon the 
life-story of the originals. All one can do is 
to go through the collection, jotting down 
some of its most salient features, in the hope 
that such notes, however fragmentary, may 
not be without some use to those interested 
in the subject. 

In such an attempt it will be convenient 
to follow the catalogue to some extent, par- 
ticularly as this is arranged upon chrono- 
logical lines. 

To begin with the oil-paintings : these go 
back to very early days indeed, that is, if one 
has faith enough to follow the sequence of 
imaginary portions of the kings of the House 
of Stuart, which begins with Robert II., 1371, 
and is brought down to James V., 1542. 

These daubs need not detain us long, and 
are only interesting as being traditionally 
painted by George Jamesone for Charles I. 
when he visited Edinburgh in 1633. Others 
say that the good folks of “ Auld Reekie,” to 
gratify the King’s love of art, collected all the 
available pictures by Jamesone, and hung 
them on either side of the Nether Bow Port, 
through which Charles had to pass, and that, 
noticing them, he stopped his horse to 
admire them ; so no doubt he did, but in the 
old sense of the Latin word admirare, viz., to 
wonder at. 
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By the way, we may see what Jamesone 
could do, when at his best, in the sound and 
obviously faithful picture of that “Gude, 
Godlie, and learned King,” James I., which 
the Marquis of Lothian has contributed 
(No. 62). In this we may “admire” the 
spindle-shanks in red hose, and the royal-red 
nose of the Scottish Solomon. It is difficult 
to believe that Mr. Butler’s full-length of 
Charles I., also ascribed to Jamesone 
(No. 79), is by the Aberdeen painter, though 
it is possible that Vandyke, whose fellow- 
pupil Jamesone is said to have been at 
Antwerp, may have influenced his style ; if 
so, the result is inferior to the more solid and 
manly manner of presumably the earlier 
picture, namely, the portrait of Charles’s 
father. 

Just as all roads lead to Rome, so, when 
at the Stuart Exhibition, one’s thoughts 
revert continually to Mary Stuart, Queen of 
France and Scotland, and at the mention of 
James I. and VI., one instinctively contrasts 
his uncouthness with the grace and charm of 
his mother. But before we come to what 
are probably the principal attractions of the 
collection, viz., the portraits and memorials 
of the unhappy daughter of Mary of Guise, 
we are arrested by two small pictures of very 
high quality, in the shape of small half-length 
figures of James IV. and his wife, Margaret 
Tudor. 

These belong to the Marquis of Lothian, 
and are both attributed to Holbein. 

The attribution of the former may be 
questioned, for though it is admirably 
painted in the German manner, the handling 
does not resemble that of Holbein; on the 
other hand, it may be urged that it has been 
a good deal restored, and the earlier work 
obscured. About the companion picture 
there is far less room for doubt. This, so to 
say, carries conviction with it. 

There is a simple unconscious force about 
a genuine portrait of Holbein, peculiar to 
that great artist’s work, which stamps the 
character of the original upon the memory. 

Whether the father of the lady we are now 
looking at ever said it or no, nothing could 
be more true than Henry VIII.’s reputed 
speech, that he could make six peers of six 
peasants, but no Holbein of six peers, and he 
may have added, nor of six other contem- 


porary artists; for in certain qualities, and 
those the highest which appertain to por- 
traiture, Holbein was unapproached in his 
own time, and has been unsurpassed ever 
since. 

This picture of Margaret is in no ways lack- 
ing the precision of workmanship, the ex- 
quisite finish, the subtlety of expression, 
which we look for in a genuine example of 
Holbein. Take a crucial test, the drawing of 
the hands. In the portrait of James it is as 
defective as it is admirable in that of his 
wife. 

The student of costume will be delighted 
with the perfection with which is delineated 
her curious head-gear, her red brocade dress, 
with its black “ English-work” embroidery ; 
he will note also the care bestowed upon her 
jewellery, and the five rings she wears on her 
fingers. 

Tearing ourselves away from the charm 
of this refined but joyous presentment of a 
gentlewoman of four centuries ago (she was 
born in 1489), we must briefly notice some 
of the numerous portraits of her great-grand- 
son. But for the destiny which linked this 
dissolute youth to Mary of Scots, probably 
we should never have heard very much of 
Henry, Earl of Darnley. As it is, his 
share in the assassination of Rizzio, and his 
own tragic end, less than a year after, in the 
lonely house of Kirk of Field, invest his 
name with never-dying memories. 

The catalogue of the Stuart Collection, to 
the excellence and interest of which we may 
pay a passing tribute, prints an extract from 
the statement of the English ambassador, 
Randolph, to the Earl of Leicester, dated 
July 31, 1565, setting forth in clear colours 
the infatuation which at one time was felt by 
Mary for Darnley. “No man,” says he, 
“ pleaseth her that contenteth not him, and 
what may I say more? she has given over 
unto him her whole will, to be ruled and 
guided as himself best liketh.” It thus 
becomes interesting to see what manner of 
man in outward seeming Darnley was. 

We have him here at nine years old ona 
panel lent by Lord Bolton (No. 20), and the 
same nobleman contributes another portrait, 
dated 1567, three years after Mary married 
Darnley at Holyrood, Both these pictures are 
branded on the back with the C. and crown 
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of Charles I., and are presumably genuine, 
being supposed to have come into the 
possession of the Powlett family through the 
third wife of the second Duke of Bolton, who 
was a daughter of the Duke of Monmouth. 
No. 23 is yet another portrait, one-third life 
size, lent by Lord Hartington. In this the 
eyes are gray, the hair a light brown, the 
complexion pallid, and the features somewhat 
puffy, characteristics which give countenance 
to his reputed sottish habits. In each we 
seek in vain any manly or intellectual beauty, 
and can only wonder wherein lay the charm 
he undoubtedly at one time possessed in the 
eyes of Mary. 

Coming now to the person whose dark 
fate overshadows all the memories of the 
past which crowd upon us in these rooms, we 
find in the numerous portraits of Mary 
Queen of Scots an embarrassment of choice, 
if not of riches. Perhaps the selection may 
not prove so difficult as it at first appears, 
since many of these pictures are so bad, and 
some so obviously wrongly attributed, as to be 
dismissed so soon as seen. Still, they pre- 
sent a perplexing difference in feature and in 
colouring, and demand our close scrutiny. 
We think that a careful comparison will 
establish a standard of considerable negative 
value, at any rate; that is to say, if we do not 
find revealed precisely what Mary was, if we 
do not come to know her face as we know 
the weak and melancholy visage of Charles I., 
or the rugged strength of Cromwell, or the 
saturnine and sensual face of Charles II., yet 
we can reject many of her alleged portraits 
without hesitation. 

Let us examine in detail first the exquisite 
miniature from Windsor (No, 212), ascribed 
to Francois Clouet or Janet. This most 
interesting work is thus described in Van der 
Doort’s Catalogue of Charles the First's Cabinet: 

“No. 23 item: Done upon the right light, 
his second picture of Queen Mary of Scotland, 
upon a blue-grounded square card, dressed 
in her hair, in a carnation habit, laced with 
small gold lace, and a string of pearls about 
her neck, in a little plain falling band, she 
putting on her second finger her wedding- 
ring. Supposed to be done by Jennet, a 
French limner.” The ring would be that 
given her by the Dauphin. 

The excellent pedigree and the intrinsic 


merit of this portrait constitute very strong 
evidence in its favour. The-eyes are warm 
brown, the hair is almost identical in colour 
with the beautiful tress bequeathed to her 
present Majesty by Robert, eighth Lord 
Belhaven and Stenton. Now let us turn to 
another portrait, inferior in art, and by a 
painter otherwise, we believe, unknown—viz., 
No. 36, a panel painted by P. Oudry ; it is 
contributed by the Marquis of Hartington. 

It has been surmised that this furnished 
the material for the likeness in the best 
authenticated of the several large memorial 
pictures hanging side by side, viz. the 
canvas lent by the trustees of Blair’s College, 
Aberdeen, in which we have the figure, life- 
size, full length. Herein we are shown not 
merely the costume in full detail, and many 
interesting accessories, but ‘‘ Aula Fodring- 
ha™y,” and the unhappy Queen kneeling 
blindfolded, with bare and bleeding neck, 
her head upon the block; the scaffold is 
draped in black ; some guards, the Earls of 
Kent and Shrewsbury, a man writing in a 
note-book, and other attendants and witnesses 
of the terrible scene stand by. The execu- 
tion is represented in small on the left back- 
ground of the picture, on the right are two 
small figures of women, representing her 
attendants, Jane Kenmethie, or Kennedy, and 
Elizabeth Curle—the latter it was who be- 
queathed the picture to the Scots College at 
Douai, a convent wherein this devoted 
adherent of Mary Stuart ended her days. 
Other evidence is to be gleaned from the 
peculiarities of the cast from Mary’s tomb in 
Westminster Abbey, a monument which 
must have been held in high estimation, from 
the fact of no less than £265 being paid for 
its painting and gilding to one James 
Mauncey, on May 24, 1616. Finally, for we 
must be brief, we may compare the foregoing 
with the well-known’ example known as “ Le 
Deuil blanc,” formerly at Hampton Court, 
and lent to this Exhibition by the Queen. 

Here we have the warm brown eyes again, 
and the pure complexion which so often ac- 
companies them. This white mourning habit, 
a wimple of semi-transparent. lawn, was a 
custom of the time, and we hear of Elizabeth 
of England wearing it; Mary of Scots here 
wears it for her first husband, Francis II. of 
France. 
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It would be unbecoming to attempt to 
dogmatize upon such a difficult subject as 
to what is the absolutely most authentic like- 
ness of many, and I believe a great authority, 
Mr. Scharf, has dealt at length with the pro- 
blem. ; 

The conclusions arrived at by this gentle- 
man are unknown to me, but I submit that 
certain leading characteristics of the appear- 
ance of this fascinating woman can be safely 
adduced from the foregoing. There can be 
little doubt that her hair was originally 
golden, that her chestnut-coloured eyes had a 
decidedly sly expression, and that there was 
a slight cast in one or both of them; her 
forehead was well shaped, and by no means 
small, yet not what is called high ; that her 
nose—a most important feature in every face, 
and one less affected by time than perhaps 
any other—was rather long, somewhat bold, 
and cut square at the base; her face a 
good oval, but her chin inclined to weakness ; 
her lips thin and rosy in youth ; her brilliant 
complexion has been already alluded to. 

There is another portrait in this remark- 
able collection of a lady upon whom trouble 
came, not in the guise of “a single spy, but 
in battalions,” and, to my mind, it is one of 
the most pathetic in the whole gallery. I 
refer to No. 70, which is styled ‘‘ Henrietta 
Maria (aged).” It is a three-quarter length 
figure, life-size, clad in a black lace head-tire, 
with a falling white collar and cape. In her 
left hand is a book, on the edges of which is 
written, ‘‘ Advantage of Death.” 

One is so familiar with the features of this 
proud, brown-faced, black-haired French- 
woman, as Vandyke has depicted her in the 
flush of her youthful beauty, that it gives one 
a little shock to mark the ravages of time 
and trouble, as evidenced by Claude Le 
Fevre’s picture. Can this worn and faded 
face belong to the high-spirited Queen, who, 
when Charles hesitated to arrest the five 
members, burst out with the words, “ Allez ! 
Poltron! Go, pull these rogues out by the 
ears, OU ne me renvoyez jamais.” Yet a 
comparison of the profile No. 88 (lent by Lord 
Denbigh), a version of her Majesty’s Van- 
dyke, leaves little or no room to doubt the 
authenticity of the later and most striking 
picture. For the many portraits of her con- 
sort we have no space to spare. The famous 


three heads painted by Vandyke in the 
plenitude of his powers, to be sent to 
Bernini the sculptor, then in Rome, in order 
that he might carve a bust of Charles, are too 
well known to need comment, and, did we 
possess no other, would amply suffice to im- 
press the features of the original upon the 
recollection of the most careless observer. 
Of the later, and, it must be said, less 
interesting members of the Stuart family, in 
spite of the hairbreadth escapes and romantic 
adventures which attended their fortunes, or, 
shall we say, misfortunes? so much might be 
written, that volumes would not exhaust the 
theme. 

There is, however, one portrait which the 
writer has noted with especial interest, not 
merely because it is an exquisite example of 
the limner’s art, but because it reveals to him 
for the first time the beauty of which there is, 
indeed, the tradition, but, so far as I am 
aware, no other adequate illustration. I 
mean the miniature of that “hope of the 
Puritans,” Prince Henry. 

It is numbered goo (2), and is one of the 
many priceless miniatures belonging to the 
Duke of Buccleuch, the curious history of 
some of which has been told in the writer’s 
notes on miniatures and miniature-painters, in 
previous numbers of the Antiguary. Itcame 
from the collection of Charles I., and in 
Vertue’s catalogue is thus described: “No. 
18 item., upon a dark russet ground, where- 
upon painted, with a pike upon an oval card, 
the picture of Prince Henry, side-faced, with 
naked neck and a red scarf, after the old 
Roman fashion. Length, 2 inches ; breadth, 
14 inches.” In this small space one of our 
greatest miniature painters, Isaac Oliver 
(to whom, with a few others, we owe the 
sole existence of portraits of some of our 
greatest men), has given a portrait which, 
for refinement, brilliancy of colouring, per- 
fection of finish and modelling, is not sur- 
passed by any work of art in the collection ; 
moreover, it is stamped by an intellectual 
power which indicates that the high expecta- 


tions formed of this young prince may have. 


all been fulfilled, had not the fates cut short 
his thread of life at the early age of nineteen. 

It differs “toto ccelo” from the numerous 
flat and disappointing renderings of him 
which hang around, but is strongly recalled 
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by the engraving of him exercising in a tilt- 
yard by Simon de Passe (No. 836)—(we 
know he was fond of martial exercise). This 
perfect example of Isaac Oliver’s art, together 
with the portrait of his grandmother by 
Janet, already described, would by them- 
selves repay a visit to the Exhibition of the 
Royal House of Stuart. 

Lovers of miniatures should not miss a 
magnificent work by Samuel Cooper in the 
shape of a portrait of Charles IL., lent by a 
descendant of ‘“‘ Madame Quarrell,” viz., the 
present Duke of Richmond, which alone 
would justify Horace Walpole’s remark, that 
if a glass could expand Cooper’s pictures to 
the size of Vandyke’s, they would appear to 
have been painted for that proportion: and, 
talking of the owner of Strawberry Hill, they 
will find two or three of his most prized 
Petitots, lent by the Baroness Burdett-Coutts 
—viz., Charles I. and his brother, the Duke 
of York: the latter was bought at the sale of 
Mrs. Dunch, who was a daughter of Arabella 
Churchill. 

J. J. Foster. 


Morwich Castle. 


SAANY English cities could be men- 
tioned whose beauty of situation, 
crowned by Cathedral and Castle, 
command admiration — such as, 
for example, Durham or Lincoln—while there 
are others less noted in this manner, which 
possess a point of picturesque elevation, and 
one such is the subject of this paper. 
Norwich Castle is not alone worthy of notice 
from its associations: it has a position of 
interest, standing as it does within a stone’s 
throw (one might truly say) of the unusually 
quaint old market-place (one of the largest in 
England), on ground which, towards the 
town, rises abruptly to a considerable height. 
The Norman Keep, though not externally a 
real antique, makes a striking appearance ; 
while from the surrounding “Castle Walk ” a 
fine view is obtainable of the crooked streets 
with their many churches, remarkable 
architecturally as well as numerically, of the 
fine old Norman Cathedral with its graceful 
spire, on to the country beyond, over 





Mousehold Heath, so frequently painted by 
the masters of the Norwich School—“ Old 
Crome” and his associates and followers. 
Need one add that a fine sunset enhances 
the scene, though it has also a character of 
its own on cattle-market mornings, for these 
are held on the gentle incline of the Castle 
hill towards the Thorpe side of the City. 
Norwich Castle has had many phases in its 
history, which this paper will endeavour 
briefly to follow. Its last is to be its conver- 
sion into a museum for the City, for which 
purpose (following the example of Nottingham 
and other places) the citizens, nearly two 
years ago, purchased it of the Government 
for £4,000 ; now funds are needed to make 
the building suit its new requirements. The 
present museum, we may add, situated in the 
lower part of the town, is very inadequate for 
the housing of the many excellent specimens 
of natural history, art, etc., which the City 
possesses, the rooms being small and ill-lighted. 

The actual date of the first building 
of a Castle at Norwich is obscure, opinions 
being divided. Some find in the architec- 
tural details traces of a Saxon origin, while 
others doubt if any portion is previous to the 
Conquest. The present site of Norwich was 
in all probability an arm of the sea during 
the occupation of Britain by the Romans, as, 
until even a later date, a considerable part 
of Norfolk was mere estuaries and islands, 
which have been left serra firma by the 
gradual withdrawal of the sea. One of these 
islands, Caistor (now a village three miles 
south of Norwich) was a Roman town of 
some importance, as says the old rhyme : 

Castor was a city when Norwich was none, 
And Norwich was built of Castor stone. 

Norwich rose in importance under the 
Saxon Kings, and though much injured by 
the Danish invasion, regained its supremacy 
under Edward the Confessor, when London 
and York were probably its only rivals in 
wealth and population. It is not without 
possibility that Alfred or his successors may 
have constructed a castle; and certainly in 
the early days of the Conqueror one must 
have existed, as it was bestowed by him on 
Ralph de Guader, a native of Brittany, for 
his services at the Battle of Hastings. He, 
in 1074, turned traitor to his benefactor by 
joining the “ Revolt of the Nobles.” Antici- 
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pating defeat, he took flight to his native 
land, leaving his courageous countess, Emma, 
to endure a siege of several months. On her 
surrender, the Castle and earldom of Norfolk 
were given to Roger Bigod, another of the 
Norman’s associates. This custodian, too, 
proved disloyal, for he sided with the Barons 
who supported the claim of Robert, Duke of 
Normandy, when he opposed the right of his 
younger brother, William Rufus, to the 
English throne, settled on him by his father. 
Roger Bigod was soon forced to submit, but 
not before much damage had been done to 
the City. After his pardon he must have 
built the Keep attributed to him. The 
foundations of the Cathedral, too, were laid 
in his time, 1094, by Bishop Lozinga, when 
the see was removed from Thetford to 
Norwich. The prosperity of the town had 
suffered much by the revolts, but in the 
twelfth and thirteenth centuries the Flem- 
ings, who introduced the manufacture of 
worsted goods, settled there, greatly helping 
to restore its vigour. During the reign of 
Stephen there was a slight disturbance in the 
fealty of the governors; and later, when 
Prince Henry rebelled against his father, 
Henry II., Earl Hugh Bigod embraced his 
cause with a body of Flemings. He died 
attainted of treason, but his son, on payment 
of a large sum, was permitted to succeed to 
his possessions and office, and was one of 
those barons who extorted the Magna Charta 
from King John, who, however, got posses- 
sion of the Castle. The forces of the 
Dauphin later on came over from France in 
the Baron’s interest and took the Castle, and 
made its governor, Thomas de Burgh (brother 
of the more celebrated Hubert) prisoner. In 
the succeeding peace it was restored to the 
Bigod family, who, in 1224, surrendered it to 
the Crown. 

In 1381 Thomas de Mowbray was created 
Duke of Norfolk, but died in banishment at 
Venice some twenty years later. This family 
came to an end about a century after in the 
person of Lady Anne Mowbray, the betrothed 
of the little Duke of York, smothered in the 
Tower. Richard III. then presented the 
dukedom to Sir John Howard, whose 
descendant is now Duke of Norfolk. Under 
the insurrection by Wat Tyler, the mob, led 
by John “the Dyer,” attacked Norwich, but 


were dispersed by the warlike Bishop 
Spencer. Henry VIII. kept his Christmas 
there the year of Simnel’s conspiracy, in 
order to test the loyalty of the district. The 
City once again suffered under a rising of 
rebels, led by Ket, the Wymondham tanner, in 
Edward VI.’s reign. A few years later 4,000 
more Flemings, who fled from Alva’s cruel- 
ties, settled in the town, increasing thereby 
its manufacturing prosperities. No other 
historical events seem to have occurred in 
connection with Norwich, as, though during 
the Commonwealth it took part with the 
Parliament, it was not the scene of any con- 
tests. 

The antiquity of Norwich Castle as a 
prison dates back to 1264, when it was first 
employed as a State prison, ceasing to be 
used as a county gaol in the summer of 1887, 
when the inmates were removed to the fine 
new building on Mousehold, which, together 
with the new barracks and the laying out as 
pleasure grounds of several acres of the 
heath, combined to destroy its hitherto wild 
charm. 

The Castle, containing keep and old gaol 
buildings, can now be viewed by any, first 
obtaining tickets of admission in the town. 
Doubtless there are those who enjoy seeing 
the treadmill, the cells, the prisoners’ chapel, 
and the initial-marked graves of murderers 
executed within the prison, but it is rather 
of the old keep and its curiosities that we 
would write. The natural rising on which the 
Castle stands was most likely increased in 
William Rufus’s time, when excavations were 
made for the rebuilding. Originally there 
must have been three lines of defence, but 
only the (now tree planted) émer ditch re- 
mains, spanned by a large one-arch bridge of 
early date. The tower, called Bigod’s, has 
been restored in recent years, for almost 
everything, except the massive inner walls of 
the old building, have crumbled away, so one 
can only trace the dwellings and apartments 
of the earls of bygone years. In one of the 
old chambers are displayed a collection of 
instruments of torture, together with a 
gibbet dug up some years since on Braden- 
ham Heath, in which still hangs part of a 
human skull. Like most castles of the same 
date, the walls are galleried, with occasional 
recesses, these lighted by narrow slits; a 
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winding stair leads from gallery to gallery, 
and, finally, at the north-east angle, on to the 
battlements, so that any having sufficient 
“head,” after mounting the rog steps, may 
walk all round the top of the Castle, as a 
good wide, though on the outside unpro- 
tected, pathway goes round the square. 
One of the entrances into the keep is through 
a heavy iron-studded door, which must have 
existed in the days when the dungeons of the 
keep were used as prisons. One fine archi- 
tectural specimen remains in the eastern face 
of the small external tower, namely, the frag- 
ments of a fine old doorway; it must formerly 
have had several supporting columns, traces 
of which, with their elaborate carving, remain 
to interest antiquaries, both in the reading of 
their symbolic devices, as well as to their 
period in architecture. Moreover, a curious 
space in the keep, strangely lighted, and with 
quaint carvings, is a subject of controversy, 
some authorities taking it for the old Oratory 
or King’s Free Chapel. 

It is to be hoped, in the alterations needed 
for making the Castle into a museum, the in- 
teresting features of the past will not be in 
any way suffered to be done away with. 

EVELYN REDGRAVE. 
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Plans and facts Relating to the 
Chester THalis.* 
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sea LL antiquaries will feel indebted to 
4} the council of the Chester Archzo- 
logical and Historic Society, and 
to the editorial secretary, Mr. Ear- 
waker, for the reprint of the papers which 
were read before the Society on the im- 
portant remains found in the north wall of 
Chester. Those who have not followed the 
subject closely will find Mr. Earwaker’s in- 
troduction of great service.t The book con- 

* The Recent Discoveries of Roman Remains found 
in Repairing the North Wall of the City of Chester. 
A Series of Papers read before the Chester Archzo- 
logical and Historic Society, etc. Edited, with an 


Historical Introduction, by J. P. Earwaker, M.A., 
F.S.A. Manchester: A. Ireland and Co., 1888, 8vo., 
pp. xviii., 175. 

+ But if the book shall reach a second edition a 
strange error of omission should be rectified. No 
reference is made to the most important papers of 





tains, among others, papers by the late Mr. 
Thompson Watkin, and Mr. de Gray Birch, 
dealing with the numerous sculptures and 
inscriptions found in taking down and re- 
building a portion of the north wall, west of 
the Phoenix Tower. Fifty-seven such stones 
were found in the first portion of the works, 
and a large number in the second investiga- 
tions. But I propose to select for comment 
rather the other section of the book, which 
is devoted to a consideration of the structure 
of the wall itself, and the probable period 
at which these wonderful remnants of the 
Roman Deva became incorporated into its 
masonry. The information, so far brought 
forward, is almost wholly inferential and 
deducible from the structure itself, and its 
analogies with other buildings. Beyond an 
inscription on the inner face of one of the 
towers relating to repairs in the time of 
Queen Anne, not a fragment of documentary 
evidence has been adduced to prove the 
erection of any portion of the defences as 
they now stand. It is known from the 
Saxon Chronicle that Ethelfleda rebuilt and 
greatly enlarged the defences of Chester, 
which, after the departure of the Romans, 
had been laid in ruins by Ethelfrith. It is 
also known that the Normans repaired the 
walls; that Edward I. built largely in 
Chester ; that rebuildings and repairswerethen 
made by William de la Zouche in 1264, 
Edward III., Henry VII., Henry VIIL., as well 
as in the reigns of Elizabeth, James I., 
Charles I., and during the Commonwealth 
immediately after the siege, and in succeeding 
reigns—to say nothing of the extensive modern 
‘‘ restorations ” and rebuildings which are fast 
obliterating the traces of older work. 

Among the mass of records removed from 
the muniment rooms of Chester Castle, and 
from the City Records,, it is fair to suppose 
that some definite building accounts of these 
walls will in due time be recovered. Until 
this is done, their history can hardly be said 
to have been begun in any adequate sense. 





Mr. Charles Roach Smith, F.S.A. He it was who 
first directed public attention to the Chester Walls, 
and what has transpired since rests largely upon his 
work. The references are: Journal of British Arch. 
Soc., vol. v.; Collectanea Antiqua, vol. vi. Recently 
Mr. Roach Smith has recurred to the subject in the 
Antiquary. (Ante, xvii. 41, 242 ; xviii. 1825; xix. 41.] 


* — ED. 
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In the book above referred to, the argu- 
ments in the papers, contributed by Mr. 
Loftus Brock, Mr. Shrubsole, and Mr. 
Matthew Jones, depend wholly on structural 
characteristics. If some of these can be 
shown to be fallacious, especially such as 
are relied upon as proving Roman workman- 
ship, all arguments based on such data must 
fall to the ground. The plans and sections, 
together with the descriptions of the work, 
are now fully before the public, and their 
accuracy, which was challenged when the 
papers were read, is strongly asseverated in 
this book. Some materials still exist, which 
I propose to now lay before the readers of 
the Antiquary, indicating how the trust- 
worthiness of these plans, or the reverse, may 
be proved. 

During the last two years of the life of 
the late Mr. Thompson Watkin, I was occu- 
pied in collecting for him evidence on this 
question. I also communicated to Mr, 
Brock and Sir James Picton some few 
details, rather as indications of the direction 
in which search was desirable, than as any 
definite conclusions of my own. So far 
from following for themselves any of the 
suggested lines, much of Mr. Brock’s paper, 
and of Sir James Picton’s comments, were 
expended in answering points laid before 
them privately for consideration, many of 
which had received no attention of any 
sort from previous commentators. My name, 
therefore, appears in this book somewhat 
prominently, both directly and indirectly, 
without much warrant for its use, as the 
upholder of any connected theory that I 
have put forward. This is not material to 
me so long as the truth is elicited, and I 
have waited patiently till the publication of 
this book before committing myself to any 
reply. 

I propose at present to deal with nothing 
further than Mr. Jones’s and Mr. Brock’s 
plans, and Mr. Brock’s descriptions of the 
structure of the wall, premising that I watched 
the progress of the works of rebuilding from 
day to day during their whole course, and on 
such days as I could not myself see them 
careful reports were brought to me. 

To save unnecessary writing, I propose to 
give in a tabular form the exact measure- 
ments of the courses given in the respective 


sections published by Mr. Brock and Mr. 
Jones, showing their points of disagreement ; 
also the measurements of a number of stones, 
now safe in the Grosvenor Museum. If it 
can be shown that these stones, all of which 
are numbered and allotted to their several 
courses in the plans, would construct such a 
massive, close-jointed, evenly-coursed wall 
as is alleged to have been found by these 
two papers, then the argument that such 
a wall might be Roman, though not conclu- 
sive, might have some value, If no such 
wall could have been made with these 
materials, it will be for your readers and all 
those who have pinned their faith to the 
rumour, that this was an excellent piece of 
construction, to judge whether such work 
ever existed, or could exist, beyond the im- 
agination of the authors of these plans. 

I will shortly describe how the work was 
carried on, and how misleading it may have 
been to those who had no opportunity of 
seeing all the stages of its progress. 

Mr. Jones, in his report (p. 2), gives the 
following account of the work in the first 
rebuilding: “ A shaft was sunk close to the 
wall in the Dean’s field to the solid rock, 
twenty-six feet in depth from the top of the 
parapet wall. An opening was then made 
through the massive stone wall, in order to 
make a communication with the outer face, 
where a similar shaft had been sunk through 
the earth which had accumulated on the top 
of the scarped rock. In the above-named 
opening the most important finds were 
made. It being necessary to bond, or tie, 
the old and new work together, certain stones 
had to be moved ; and, while jealously guard- 
ing the old face, and keeping it intact, some 
fifty-eight worked stones were got out. These 
are numbered on the drawing herewith, 
which also shows every course and the position 
of every stone when 7” situ. The centre 
line being drawn on the plan to scale, 
measurements can be taken therefrom, and 
all the stones being numbered, it will be easy 
to ascertain their exact position in the wall.” 
On January 16, 1888, in debate upon Mr. 
Brock’s lecture on the walls (p. 88), Mr. 
Jones, when challenged as to the correctness 
of the plan, which shows a close-jointed, 
evenly-coursed wall of well-squared stones, 
says: “The diagram showing the work was 
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prepared and laid down to dimensions, and 
was absolutely correct, so far as draughtsmen 
could make it, at the various points where the 
section was taken.” 

Mr. Jones states partially and, so far as it 
goes, correctly the manner in which the wall 
was dealt with. He omits all notice of the 
subsequent demolition and reconstruction, 
which is the crucial point, as regards the 
character of this masonry, and which, I 
think, the completion of the omitted part of 
the account will supply. 

Mr. Brock, in his paper (p. 45), says: ‘ Mr. 
Matthew Jones’s section shows the construc- 
tion of the wall at the point where some 
repairs were being effected at the time of my 
visit. These works revealed the mode of 
building. The wall is constructed of large 
ashlar stones, laid in courses solid from face 
to face, except where the upright joints do 
not touch, and these are filled with percolated 
earth. ‘The beds of the stones are truly 
worked, and very neat, and there is no mortar, 
except at the rock bases. It is impossible 
to detect any sign of the wall being double 
or of the masonry having such wide joints 
that a man might put his arm into them. 
The courses are of various heights and 
laid fairly horizontally. The stones are 
neatly worked to a face in front, but there is 
no face behind, for the stones are irregular, 
some projecting beyond the others. It is 
backed up on the city side by a bank of 
earth, which accounts for the uneven nature 
of the work. We may conclude this hank is 
part of the original construction. Above the 
plinth of three courses the wall rises to a 
height of seventeen courses ; there is then a 
rounded set-off, and above this there is a 
change in the mode of building” (p. 47). “The 
construction adopted must have required 
forethought and correspondence with the 
builders at the quarry; the builder must 
have set out his rod determining the height of 
the various courses ; for, while the stones are 
of equal height to each course, they are not 
the same, one course with another. As set 
out, so they must have been worked at the 
quarry ; as worked out, so they must have 
been delivered, sorted, and built. Many 
stones bore evidence of prior use, but their 
heights accorded with that of the courses in 
which they were found” (p. 48); “. 





is an admirable piece of masonry” (p. 94). 
“Mr. Shrubsole had objected to Mr. Jones’s 
section. He” (Mr. Brock) “had measured 
the wall. Irrespective of Mr. Jones, he had 
made a rough diagram, and he asserted that 
the drawing was correct in every respect. 
Mr. Jones had the good sense, in anticipation 
of remarks of this kind being made” (why ?), 
“to draw his sketch so that a child might 
test it.” Although no longer a child, I now 
accept the invitation to test these drawings 
and assertions by the table on page 164. 

A mere glance at this table will prove that 
the number of courses is variously stated at 
twenty and twenty-one, twenty courses being 
shown on the section; that the depth of the 
courses, as measured by Mr. Jones and Mr. 
Brock disagree; that the measures of the 
stones are, in some cases, much too large, in 
others too small, for their allotted courses. 
For instance, in course 2 is one stone of 
nine inches depth, and another whose least 
dimension is fifteen inches, the course being 
given onthese “accurate” plans as eighteen and 
twenty inches respectively ; and so through- 
out these measurements. Furthermore, Mr. 
Jones gives us in his diagram of the position 
of the stones in the courses twenty - one 
regular courses, and adds a list of at least 
seven stones found “in no regular course,” 
thus confessing that some part of this 
reputedly evenly-coursed wall with fine joints 
had no regular courses. And, lest it should 
be possible that these stray stones could have 
been in the later repairs, he says (p. 2), “ that 
not a single stone showing any characteristic 
workmanship or period was found in the 
stone and mortar work from the level of the 
substructure of the reputed Roman wall 
upwards.” This he states to prevent dis- 
putes ! 

Sir James Picton, in his opening address 
to the British Archzological Association on 
the Walls of Chester, November 16, 1887, 
gives an account of this north wall substanti- 
ally in agreement with my own, and, as far as 
his personal examination of it goes, he is 
fairly accurate. While giving the same height 
to the plinth, he gives it as four courses 
against three shown in the plans, and the 
whole wall as twenty-one, not twenty courses, 
After speaking of it as an ashlar wall (p. 18), 
he plainly shows this ashlar as only a facing, 
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Depth Bn ord Number 
we sat — - Course — Official Number of the Roman Sculptured Stones 1n each Course, and the 
Courses. |Mr. Jones's = <o ar eerh Measurements of some of them. 
Section. Section. Course. 
Inches, Inches. 
This course has no existence on either section, but stone No. 5 was sa d 
as ° “i . to be found in it, and Course 21 is given in 2nd diagram. 
20 12 13 o No Roman stone in course 20. 
19 12 12 I No. 51. 
18 74 74 oO No sculptured or inscribed stones. 
17 104 fo) Ditto. 
16 10 104 2 No. 46, 12 in. ; No. 20, 4 ft. x 3 ft. x 10 in. 
133 . No. 28, 2 ft. 10 in. x 3 ft.x 10.; No. 30; No. 8, 2ft.9 in. x1 ft. 1oin. 
15 ‘ eee Sa a ea 
0. 45, 34 in, x 284 in. x 8 in. ; No. 22; No. 47, 25 in. x 22in. x9 in; 
a4 104 134 5 NO a? No. 48, 29 in, x 22 in. x 119 in. ' ' 
13 124 15} P No. ey in. x2 ft. 8in.x1 ft.4in.; No. 38, 1 ft. x2 ft. 34 in. 
™ 12} 12} 3 oe er in. x 3 ft. x 8in.; No. 17; No, 11, 2 ft. 6in. x 1 ft. 2 in. 
No. 54; No. 55; No. 15,1 ft. 5 in. x1 ft. 8 in.x2ft.; No.7; No. 42, 
1 as 114 5 3 it. 2 in.xr ft. 6 in. x11 in, 
No. 39, 2 ft. 9 in. x 2 ft. 7 in.x 7 in, ; No. 36, 2 ft. 3 in. x 1 ft. 11 in. 
8 x1 ft; No. 16,2 ft.8in.x 1 ft. 11 in. x1 ft.4 in.; No. 23; No. 33; 
” 13 10} No. 20, 1 ft. 10 in. x 1 ft. 10in. x 11 in. ; No. 53,2 ft. rin. x1 ft. 6 in. 
x1Io in. ; No. 43, 25 in. x21 in. X15 in. 
No. 24, 6 ft. x3 ft. 9 in.; No. 41; No. 4; No. 443; No. 50, 26 in. 
9 12 12 7 x 23 in. x11 in; No. 13, 1 ft. 10 in. x 2 ft. x 134 in. ; No. 40, 26 in. 
x 24 in. x 12 in. 
8 124 94 3 No. 26; No. 25; No. 31. 7 
No. 3, 2 ft. 7in. x 1 ft. 5 in. x 7in.; No.9; No. 10, 2 ft. 3in. x 1 ft. 10 in. 
7 19 15 3 x1 ft. 7 in. : 
6 114 9 o No Roman sculptured stones. 
5 13 II 2 No. 58, 18 in. x 12 in. ; No. 12. 
4 113 8 2 No. I, 1 ft. 7 in. x 1 ft. 8 in. x 10 in. ; No. 32. 
3 II II o No Roman sculptured stones. This is the set-off of plinth. 
<i ~ No. 2, I ft. 10 in. x 2 ft.9 in x9 in., 3 ft. x 1 ft. 10.x 1 ft.3 in. A very 
9 2 134 114 irregularly-shaped stone. 
1)° 20 18 fo) 

















saying, ‘On breaking through the ashlar 
wall, it is found in the lower part principally 
composed of fragments, as above stated, faced 
with solid squared stones set without mortar ; 
but from the ground-level to the summit the 
squared stones only extend partly through 
the wall, and are left zigzag, the backing 
being made out with rough rubble set in 
mortar,” etc. 

Were an impartial jury of masons and con- 
tractors asked to guarantee that a wall of such 
material and so built should at the end of 
400 years present as fresh and unworn a face 
as does this north wall, I think they would 
solve the question of analogies very quickly. 
How, then, can so poor a work, of such poor 
material, have come down to us from a date 
nearly 1,500 years back ? 

The manner in which Mr. Loftus Brock, 
Mr. de Gray Birch, Sir James Picton, and 





many others have been misled by these 
inaccurate plans into giving currency to the 
supposition that this was a regularly-coursed 
and finely-jointed massive Roman wall is 
explained by detailing the method in which 
the rebuilding was treated. 

After the shafts were sunk inside and out- 
side, and the narrow breach effected from 
base to summit, the stones were moved from 
the eastern to the western side of the breach, 
and during their removal were examined for 
sculptures and inscriptions. Those which 
showed any were taken out. As the plainer 
stones were successively taken from the 
eastern, and rebuilt at the western side, the 
breach shifted during this process to the 
eastwards. Such stones as were irregular in 
shape, were to a great extent recut, especially 
on the beds before resetting, so as to make 
a fairly well-coursed wall; dut one of abso- 
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lutely modern structure, built of old material 
partly reworked. So far from the exterior 
having been “jealously preserved,” almost 
every stone above the plinth was moved ; the 
edges of the beds and exterior joints were 
roughly chopped, so as to boss out each stone 
in the centre, the old facing being nearly de- 
stroyed, and the new building was reduced 
to the condition it now presents. Thus, 
when the wall was exhibited to the Archzo- 
logical Association in the summer of 1887, 
the wall on the right of the opening was 
wholly or partly reconstructed, and that on 
the left more or less disturbed from its 
original condition. It is true that the ex- 
terior of this portion of the wall had an 
outer face, coursed with some regularity ; 
but the interior, although chiefly of heavy 
stones, was of the roughest description, 
worked with stones of every kind, partly un- 
doubtedly Roman, but many mere rough 
untooled masses, broken out of the quarry. 
Joints and beds, properly so called, there 
were almost none; the stones were bedded, 
and put together with earth to fill the inter- 
stices. Of the same character is the fragment 
in the kale yards. The rough backing was 
dug out from the back of the facing, and of 
like structure is the piece in Mr. Hughes’ 
yard, which shows not a disturbed wall, as 
alleged by Mr. Brock, but the inner wall 
deprived of its facing. I found the man 
who himself removed the face. In the three 
or four pits afterwards sunk to the east of 
it, the wall is still feebler in construction. 
An investigation as to the dondé fides of these 
plans was made in Chester, and though the 
result of it is known there, yet the plans are 
again given out in this book without any 
note of the result of the inquiry. So long as 
the facts vouched for by the late Mr. Watkin, 
Mr. Shrubsole, Mr. Kenny Hughes, who 
examined the work during its progress, are 
borne out by still existing material evidence, 
the report of the investigation may well 
stand aside. What I have written may pos- 
sibly induce some of those antiquaries, who 
have taken the representations as to the 
structure on trust, to verify facts for them- 
selves in future. 

I do not venture at present to pronounce 
any opinion on the age of this structure, 
although a great deal of material exists for 
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doing so, especially among those numerous 
relics, measurements, and particulars ob- 
tained for the late Mr. Watkin during the 
progress of the works. The only remarks to 
make in addition to those on the plans is to 
recommend that, when further investigations 
are made or further work done, it would be 
well if these valuable walls were put under 
Government protection. Their defacement 
in the last few years has been lamentable ; 
not only are they being extensively refaced 
and rebuilt, but for the convenience of 
modern buildings, buttresses are pulled down 
and passages and doorways cut through 
them for access to private property, and 
almost more damage is done by ignorant 
repairs. 

In addition to the further research in the 
walls, it is necessary to examine the earth- 
work to which they form retaining walls. It 
is evident that this, which is nearly all made 
ground, must be to some extent coeval with 
the wall which holds it up, as the latter could 
not stand without such backing. The 
various strata should therefore be shown, 
and their contents, whether medizval or 
earlier, classified systematically, as the date 
of the latest of such relics in the earthwork 
will be that of the wall built to sustain the 
backing of earth. 

During the works at these walls, photo- 
graphs of the daily progress should have been 
taken. Not only was no such record made, 
but opportunity for examination was in many 
cases refused; had it been afforded, many 
mistakes as to the structure and condition of 
this reputed Roman structure would have 
been avoided. 

Epwarp W. Cox. 


*,* Mr. Cox has forwarded a framed 
photograph of the stone with the two figures 
which have been the centre of the dispute. 
He writes: “‘This was taken while it was 
quite fresh from the walls: it [the stone] has 
since suffered a little by removal and abra- 
sions.” The picture can be seen at 62, 
Paternoster Row. 
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Hanmer Church. 
————<>—_ 
hea N Sunday, February 10, an irrepar- 


able loss was occasioned to eccle- 
siastical architecture generally, and 
= to the diocese of St. Asaph in 
particular, by the total destruction of Han- 
mer Church by fire. This church was an 
excellent specimen of the architecture of 
the fifteenth century. It contained a number 
of valuable historical monuments, and was 
beautifully decorated. It is supposed that 
the fire originated through the overheating 
of the warming apparatus, and it is much to 
be regretted that the church was not in- 
sured. It is worthy of notice that the 
parish church of Hanmer was burnt in 1463, 
so that this is the second time this sad 
calamity has befallen it. In 1490 it was 
rebuilt by the Duke of Norfolk and Lord 
Powis. The church is dedicated to St. 
Chad, and consisted of a nave with north 
and south aisles, of four bays, the eastern- 
most bay on the north forming the Fen’s 
Chantry or St. Michael’s Chapel, and that 
on the south the Bettisfield Chantry, or the 
Trinity Chapel. In 1720 a chancel was 
built by Sir T. Hanmer, the Speaker, which 
replaced a Saxon building of oak frame, 
similar to the porch of the old parish church 
of Whitchurch. In 1881 the late Sir Edward 
Hanmer spent over £1,500 in decorating 
the chancel, which up to that time was bare ; 
he also caused some substantial repairs to 
be executed. An iron screen separated the 
chancel from the nave; the Bettisfield 
Chantry was also divided from the nave 
and aisle by a screen and portion of the 
beautiful old rood-loft. The south wall of 
the church was surmounted externally by 
battlements which extended around the 
chancel, and their absence from the north 
wall is explained by the theory that they 
were removed from thence, and placed in 
their present position at the time the chancel 
was built. The general architecture of the 





chancel was Perpendicular, with the excep- 
tion of the clustered pillars of the nave 
arcading, which form relics of the church 
which was so sadly injured during the Wars 


of the Roses. 


The roof of the nave was open 





and perfectly plain; the roof of the south 
aisle was constructed of wood, arranged in 
quatrefoil panels, supported by carved cor- 
bels. But the rich and handsome ceiling 
of the north aisle was the greatest loss ; it 
was similar to that placed by Mr. Main- 
waring in the Kynaston Chapel of Ellesmere 
Church. This ceiling was of oak, which 
was over 400 years old, and it is probable 
that in consequence of its great age the 
wood had become like tinder, and would 
thus accelerate the speed with which the 
flames devoured the building. Both chapels 
were surrounded by an oak railing, which 
enclosed a parvise. Great praise is due to 
the Rev. Canon Lee, who, at great risk, 
saved the Communion plate and all the 
registers with the exception of the register of 
burials from 1784 to 1813. The following 
are the most important memorials and monu- 
ments which have been saved from utter 
destruction : Some ancient tiles which were 
removed from Haughmond Abbey to the 
old Hanmer Rectory, and finally used in the 
flooring of the Bettisfield Chapel, though 
much disfigured by the fire, are still whole. 
There are, however, two recumbent effigies 
near them not so seriously injured. One of 
these figures is inscribed, ‘‘ Hic jacet Waldos 
uxor Jerworth Voyl; orate pro ejus anima ;” 
and the other, “‘ Hic jacet David ap Madog 
ab Ririd.” Both are of the time of Edward 
I. ; the signature of the latter is attached to 
several deeds of that period ; he was the an- 
cestor of the Dymocks of Penley. The 
monument in the chancel, to the memory of 
the great Lord Kenyon, is discoloured by 
the smoke, and much damaged by the 
molten lead. This represents the Lord 
Chief Justice in his robes, with Faith and 
Justice in attendance. He died in 1802. 
Fragments of another mural monument, 
which stood in the chancel, have been re- 
covered ; it was in remembrance of Emma, 
wife of George, Lord Kenyon. The whole 
surface of a plain slab of Aberdeen granite 
in memory of Arabella, wife of Colonel 
Hanmer, who died in 1812, has been 
chipped away. Of the mural monuments 
in the Bettisfield Chantry only two now 
exist, and these are considerably damaged 
by the fire. The one is in memory of Sir 
Thomas Hanmer, commonly called the 
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Cavalier, whose two country residences, Han- 
mer Hall and Bettisfield, were burnt during 
the Civil War; the other, of Sir T. Hanmer, 
who was Speaker of the House of Commons 
in the reign of Queen Anne. He also 
edited an edition of Shakespeare. In the 
Fen’s Chapel there was a recumbent slab to 
the memory of William Hanmer, of Fen’s 
and Iscoyd, on which the arms of the Jen- 
nings family may still be traced. In the 
same chapel there was also a tablet in 
memory of Mrs. Elizabeth Hanmer, the 
widow of William Hanmer, who died in 
1777- 

The following memorials have been com- 
pletely destroyed: that of Mary, wife of 
Chief Justice Kenyon; William Williams, 
of Bronington ; Roger Kenyon, of Cefn, and 
his wife ; also that to the Rev. John Han- 
mer, who was appointed Vicar of Hanmer in 
1808, and his wife Catherine. 

The destruction of the pulpit, which stood 
at the corner of the North Chapel, is an 
incalculable loss. It was presented to the 
church by Luke Loyd, of the Bryn, in 1627, 
and is Jacobean in style, A full description 
of it is contained in the Beaufort Progress 
through Wales. It consisted of old carved 
oak, and hada covering. It was surrounded 
by inscriptions, the one at the back being 
simply “ Jesus,” with the date 1627. The 
sentence “Thus saith the Lord” was in- 
scribed in Hebrew above the preacher’s head. 
Five of the large windows in the church 
were filled with stained glass, and there 
were panels of stained glass in two of the 
others. Two pieces, which were considered 
by connoisseurs to be equal to the glass in 
Fairford Church in Gloucestershire, are men- 
tioned in the Beaufort Progress. The one 
which had been in the Fen’s Chapel until 
1861 represented St. Michael and the 
Dragon. There were also representations 
in stained glass of two knights of the 
Hanmer family, who lived in the reigns of 
Henry VII. and James I. respectively. In 
1861 two stained-glass windows were placed 
in the Beitisfield Chapel, and in 1881 three 
other windows wete added to the chancel 
by Sir W. E. Hanmer. The figures in the 
latter were of life size. There was a small 
gallery, the date 1696, which projected into 
the church over the south doorway, and which, 
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according to the record of a parish book, 
was built by Mr. Thomas Pemberton for his 
own private use, The room above the 
porch, which has wonderfully escaped de- 
struction, is a curiosity in its way. It was 
constructed by the Rev. Richard Hilton 
an ancestor of the present Lord Kenyon 
who was appointed vicar in 1662. It was 
used by him as a place of meeting for trans- 
acting business with his parishioners, his 
residence at Gredington, which he had 
lately bought from the Hanmer family, being 
too far distant for that purpose. The bells 
were cast by Rudhall, of Gloucester, in 
1778, and were rehung in 1878 by the 
late Lord Hanmer at a cost of about £100. 
The largest of these was broken in two by 
the force of the fall from the belfry. It is 
a fortunate circumstance that two banners, 
the one a pensil of Sir Walden Hanmer, of 
the date 1778, the other a military banner 
of Sir John Hanmer, Knight and Baronet, 
which he carried at the battle of the Boyne, 
and which bore the three pigs of Jonas of 
Penby, were removed from the church by 
Sir Edward Hanmer in 1881. There were 
four valuable chained books, which were in 
the two chapels—three black-letter copies of 
Fox's Book of Martyrs, illustrated, and 
the other Bishop Jewel’s Apology. An appeal 
for funds has been issued by Lord Kenyon, 
the resident squire of the parish, in which he 
states that immediate action is necessary if 
the walls are to be saved. 


Che Antiquary’s Mote-Book, 
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Old Town Book of Belfast.—The fol- 
lowing excerpt from an article in the Pictorial 
World has been forwarded to us by Mr. 
Robert M. Young, who has undertaken to 
edit the valuable record referred to: “‘The 
Old Town Book of Belfast’ has been practi- 
cally unknown to any of the inhabitants for 
many years, with, we may say, the exception 
of the late Mr. George Benn, who, unfortu- 
nately, was not able to have more than a few 
extracts made from it for his History, owing 
to his failing eyesight. It is asserted by those 
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well qualified to judge, that no more important 
contribution will be made to Irish history for 
many years than this volume. When the old 
Corporation of Belfast, with its sovereign, 
burgesses, and free commonalty, became 
extinct after the passing of the Municipal 
Reform Bill, the MS. volume, containing the 
records of its proceedings from 1613 to 1820, 
could not be found, although some years 
previously it had been inspected and a few 
extracts taken by the Royal Commissioners 
appointed to examine all such records. After 
lying hidden for many years the book was 
discovered by Lord Donegal in an old chest, 
and by him presented to Mr. James Torrens, 
his agent, in whose widow’s possession it re- 
mains. It has now been arranged to publish 
the entire volume, with illustrative notes, and 
a number of views, maps, and facsimiles. 
Mr. Robert M. Young, B.A., secretary of the 
Belfast Natural History and Philosophical 
Society, has undertaken to act as editor, with 
the assistance of several literary friends, in- 
cluding the accomplished compiler of Zhe 
Montgomery Manuscripts. It is intended to 
print only a limited edition for subscribers, 
of whom already there are a large number, 
although the prospectus has not yet been 
issued. Belfast has very few historical docu- 
ments connected exclusively with itself, as it 
will be seen that till well on in the eighteenth 
century Carrickfergus was considered the seat 
of government for the district. Much light 
will therefore be thrown not only on local 
history, but on some of the more vexed points 
of the historical times of 1640 to 1660, and 
again from 1687 to 1692, by these hitherto 
inaccessible MSS. The town clerk of those 
early times gave particularly minute entries 
of events, and even condescended occasionally 
to lighten his necessarily prose works with 
fragments of poetry. An example of this 
occurs in 1660, where immediately after the 
minutes of a meeting of the sovereign and 
burgesses are the following (we give the old 
spelling) : 


VERSES PRESENTED TO GENERALL MONCK. 


Advance George Monck & Monk Sr George shall be 
Englands Restorer to its Liberty 

Scotlands Protector Irelands president 
Reducing all to a ffree Parliamte 

And if Thou dost intend the other thinge 
Go on and all shall crye God save ye kinge. 





R_R doth Rebellion Represent 

V_ by V nought els but Villainye is meant 

M M Murther signifyes all men do knowe 

PP. Perjuryes in ffashion growe 

Thus, R and V with M & P 

conjoynd, make up our Miserie. 
Many of the minutes contain valuable side- 
lights on historical matters, such as the meet- 
ing held to protest against the action of King 
James II. in depriving the town of its original 
charter ; another convened to lay the desolate 
state of the inhabitants before the Commis- 
sioners of Revenue in Cromwell’s time, signed 
amongst others by Colonel R. Venables, the 
Ironside commander, and friend of Izaak 
Walton. In addition to these official entries 
by the town clerk, a vast amount of miscel- 
laneous documents relating to altogether 
extraneous matters find a resting-place in the 
book. The entry of King William III. and 
his reception in Belfast is given at great length 
and with much graphic power, evidently by 
an eye-witness.” 

Mr. Young writes: “I am very anxious 
to get information about the first goldsmith 
given in the list of freemen of the borough of 
Belfast in 1660—Andrew McCullough by 
name. He made in 1665 a silver musterd- 
pot for Lord Donegal; and if I could get an 
example of his work photographed, it would 
make a valuable illustration. ‘The local mark 
on such plate would be probably either a 
bell or a ship, as these appear on the tokens 
locally struck at that date—1660-80.” 

Casting Dice in Church.—The follow- 
ing is the will of Dr. Wilde, whose bequest to 
the town of St. Ives gave rise to the annual 
casting of dice for Bibles in the parish church. 
The will is dated roth August, 1675: 

“As for my estate and temporal goods 
which hath pleased God bountifully to bestow 
upon me, I do first of all and heartily give, 
bestow and bequeath to the Glory of God, 
the sum of £50 to my native town of St. 
Ives, in the county of Huntingdon, for and 
to such uses and purposes, and in a way and 
manner and no other, as is written and ap- 
pointed in a writing under my own hand 
bearing even date with this present Deed and 
Testament. 

“TI make Joyce Wilde, my wife, executrix, 
and Robert Gay, of Isham, gent., and Math. 
Orlebar, of Colebrook, gent., overseers of the 
said will. In the name of God, Amen. 
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“Whereas I, Robert Wilde, of Oundle, 
D.D., have in my last Will and Testament, 
bearing date this roth day of August, 1675, 
given and bequeathed the sum of £50 unto 
the town of St. Ives, in the county of Hunt- 
ingdon, limited into such directions and ap- 
pointments as I shall leave in writing bearing 
the same date with that my Will and Testa- 
ment. 

“‘Note.—I do make and declare this my 
present writing under my own hand and seal 
to be my mind and will concerning the same 
as follows : 

“st.—I require my dear wife and exe- 
cutrix, and desire my nominated overseers in 
that my will to assist her therein that written 
three months after my decease, and the same 
put forth with all possible security and care 
into interest, so that it may yield the legal use 
of three pounds yearly, which I have given 
and do hereby appoint accordingly to be paid 
unto my two sisters, Elizabeth Acton and 
Esther Wilde, both of St. Ives, yearly, and 
each year upon the feast of St. Thomas the 
Apostle, in equal portions to be divided 
during the life of each of them, viz., thirty 
shillings apiece. 

“ And I desire that the Minister, Church- 
wardens, and four more of the chief inhabi- 
tants of St. Ives may by letter have notice of 
this gift and a true copy thereof, and that 
they should consult and devise a way how 
the said £50 may be by my executrix laid 
out in land in some rent-charge in or near 
St. Ives, or the raising the yearly rent or 
income of £3 for ever, to be disposed of as 
follows : 

“*T.—Let the townsmen take care that the 
yearly rent arising out the £50 be paid at 
the Church on Easter Monday or Tuesday, 
when the meeting is for the town accounts, 
into the hands of the Vicar and two Church- 
wardens then chosen in the sight of those 
then present and upon the Communion Table. 

“‘II.—As soon as the money is paid and 
received then and there, and at the same 
time let the Minister and Churchwardens set 

down in writing twelve persons, six males and 
six females. (1) Such as are good and of 
good report. (2) All born in the parish. 
(3) Each above the age of twelve years. (4) 
Everyone able to read the Bible. 

“TII.—The twelve persons being chosen 
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in the Church and by the Minister openly 

read and declared to be selected for that year. 

They are to be acquainted that on Tuesday, 

which shall be Whitsun week following, they 

shall resort at nine o’clock in the morning to 
the Church, and then and there take their 
lot at the Communion Table for six Bibles, 
and no two to cast twice for that year. 

“1V.—Let the Minister and Churchwardens 
betwixt Easter and Whit Sunday buy with the 
money paid in as aforesaid six plain and well- 
bound Bibles in English, never exceeding 
seven shillings for each, and have them in 
readiness against the time. 

“V.—Upon Whit Sunday let the Minister 
give notice to the people that upon Tuesday 
following, in the morning, there will be a 
sermon and lots cast for the six Bibles by 
twelve poor people. 

‘VI.—The books being paid for, let the 
Overseers of the yearly rent pay to the 
Minister ten shillings for a sermon, twelve- 
pence to the clerk, and the over surplus to 
be spent by the Minister and Churchwardens 
and such as they think good to invite. 

*‘ VII.—Upon the Whitsun Tuesday before 
morning prayer, after the sermon bell is rung, 
the Minister, and officers, and other grave 
townsmen being set about the table, the 
twelve elected persons being also present, the 
Minister in a few words praying to God to 
direct the /o¢s to his Glory, let a saucer with 
the three dice be prepared upon the table, and 
beginning with the males let one Bible be 
cast for by each pair, and the party who casts 
the greatest number at one cast have that 
Bible, and so two and two until all be cast for. 

“VIII.—Then let the names of the six 
whose lot who proves to have the books, be 
entered in the Church book or paper kept on 
purpose for it, and also the names of them 
that missed it, that so many of them as live 
until the next year may have the liberty before 
any other to be of the number of the twelve 
to cast lots again. 

‘“‘ TX.—When the work is done then let the 
six persons with their Bibles go and sit 
together in some convenient place before the 
Minister, and my request is that the preacher 
would suit his sermon as much as he can to 
the occasion by commencing with the excel- 
lence, perfection of Divine Authority, etc., of 
the Holy Scriptures, with the necessity of 
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them to all, then pressing those persons to 
whom God at that day had given his Word to 
be thankful, and never to sell, pawn, or give 
them away while they live, but daily read and 
obey them, and let care be taken that no 


person shall ever have any more than one 


Bible. 
“* August 10, 1675. ee 
. WILDE. 
“Witnesses, Robert Fawnes, Ralph Har- 
tipp, Mary Martin.” 


The townsmen bought a close of land with 
the doctor’s £50, now known as “ Bible 
Orchard,” of Mr. Thos, Foreman. The sur- 
render is dated July 19, 1692. In 1772 it 
let for £6 per annum. 

This raffling for the Bibles occurs annually 
in St. Ives Church, and has of recent years 
occasioned much interest. It does not now 
take place on the altar, but on a table set 
down at the entrance to the chancel. 


Saints: the Qualities, Patronage, 
and Virtues ascribed to them.—The 
following list is compiled from various sources, 
and is interesting as well as curious. The 
connection of the Saint with the peculiar 
quality, patronage, or virtue, must, I think, 
be ascribed to the ingenuity of the priesthood 
of the Roman branch of the Church Catholic 
in days of yore. 


R. C. Hope. 
DISEASES. 
Quartan ague ... ... St. Peruel. 
Bleared eyes... ... St. Ottilia, 
Falling sickness , ... St. Valentine. 
Toothache nes ... St. Appolin, or Appolonia. 


(Her teeth were beaten out 
at her martyrdom.) 


Poison ... oe .. St. John. (Poisoned cup 
given to drink.) 

Madness... ess .. St. Vitus, 

Quinsy ... on ... St. Blase. 

Gout ... = ... St. Wolfgang. 

Falling evil... ..» St. Cornelis. 

Pox a se ... St. Roche. 

Colic and griping pains... St. Erasmus. 

Scabs_... . ... St. Rooke, 


Sudden death ... ... St. Mark. 


TRADES AND PROFESSIONS. 


Painters ... ve .. St. Luke. 

Shoemakers.... ... St. Crispin (a shoemaker). 

Physicians ws ... St. Cosme, St. Luke (a 
physician), 


Schoolmasters ... .» St. Martin. 





‘ + 
Mariners at ... St. Nicholas, 
Parish clerks... ... St. Nicholas. 
Swineherd fe ... St. Anthony. 
Blacksmiths... . St. Loy. 
Horsemen * ... St. George. 
Vintners ... ae ... St. Urban. 
Musicians ees ... St. Cecilia. 
Shepherds ie ... St. Wendlin. 
ANIMALS. 
Cattle... ee ... St. Wendlin. 
Hogs... oe ... St. Anthony. 
Horses ... ee ... St. Stephen, St. Loy. 
Sheep... “AS ... St. Wendlin. 
MISCELLANEOUS. 
Scholars... ais ... St. Nicholas, St. George. 
Old maids ae ... St. Catharine. 
Virgins ... ee ... St. Nicholas. 
Learned men ... ... St. Catharine. 
Boys... 6 ... St. Nicholas (because he 


freed some Christian chil- 
dren from a cruel death). 
Cripples ach ... St. Giles. 


VARIOUS QUALITIES AND POWERS. 


Teaches little boys _... St. Gregory. 
Releases pain from back 
and shoulders ... St. Lawrence (martyred on 


a gridiron, possibly lain 
on his back). 


Virtue against pox _... St. 


Sees none die without 
the Eucharist... 


Releases prisoners eos Dts 
Gives wealth... «3a: (tate 
Reproach and infamy ... St. 


Drives spirits and devils 


away ... ae oie take 
Rids rats and mice... St. 
Defends house from fire St. 
... St. Florian. 


canal 


Quenches fire 
Drives away the grass- 


hopper from the corn St. 
Preserves the corn... St. 
Makes wine pleasant ... St. 


Frees the land of rats and 


mice with two cats ... St. 


Gives peaceful rest at 
night ... oe 


oo 


Roche. 


St. Barbara. 


Leonard. 
Ann. 
Susan. 


Romanus. 
Gertrude. 


Agatha, 


Magnus. 
Judocus, 
Urban. 


Huldrich, 


St. Christopher. 


From prison... i St. John. 

OFFERINGS TO SAINTS. 
St. Vitus... ae ... Hens. 
St. Huldrich ... Carp, pike, and mullet. 
St. Martin ee ... Roast goose and wine. 
St. Nicholas... ... Apples and nuts. 


Unpublished Letter from Dr. Lance- 
lott Blackburne to Mr. J. Ellis.—The 
following letter from Dr. Lancelott Black- 
burne, afterwards Archbishop of York, is 
preserved among the Ellis Papers in the 
British Museum (Additional Manuscripts, 
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28,886, fol. 279). It may be of interest to 
mention that the honour which Dr. Black- 
burne received at the hands of the Chapter 
of Exeter was the presentation to the living 
of Alternon in Cornwall. 

“S*,—The Honour which the Chapter 
here have lately done me I can ascribe to 
nothing but the Regard They had to my 
Good Lord Bishop, & the Favour & Counte- 
nance He has, a long Time, given me. I 
think That Honour doubl’d upon Me by the 
part You are pleas’d to take in-it; & it wil 
be Yet much more considerable to Me, if it 
ever furnish me with any opportunity of 
exercising the Zeal I have for your service, 
& acquitting myself of any part of the Obli- 
gations I have to You. 

“We have here, S‘, in this City One who 
calls himself Estienne Jean d’Albret de Pontel 
whom my Lord is uneasy to be rid of as 
suspecting him to be a Missionary. He is 
certainly an ill Man, we find he has been at 
Bristol & preach’d there in a French Church 
(3 Times) using Our Lyturgy & Discipline ; 
Here he has join’d himself to a French Con- 
gregation following their own ways. At Bristol 
He pretended sometimes to have been re- 
ceiv’d to the Ministry at Bale in Switzerland, 
sometimes to have been ordain’d at London 
by My Lord of Canterbury, & by this Means 
got into their Pulpits & Purses: These 
Things we have upon Oath sufficiently attested 
from Thence. Here He preaches Occasionally 
in the Congregation I have mention’d pre- 
tending for his doing so that He is a Protestant 
only ; & I cannot learn that he has other- 
wise misbehav’d himself here. We have had 
him before the Mayor & tender’d him the 
Oaths which he has taken, with an eagerness 
y' makes me suspect him the more. What 
Occasions my giving You the trouble of this 
Account of him is his alledging that he was 
taken up in London, had before Mr. Secretary 
Vernon, & Examin’d by You; to whom He 
gave so good an Account of his Person, the 
Family he pretends to, his Conversion, Con- 
dition and Bus’ness here in England as pro- 
cur’d his acquittal and Liberty. You will do 
us a Favour, S', if you please to order one of 
y' Clerks to give us so much of Your Opinion 
of the Man, & such an Account of Him as 
may either set us a little more at Ease con- 
cerning his abiding here, or put us on a 





farther prosecution as there shall appear to 
You good reason for Our doing so. I beg 
leave to trouble you with my very humble 
service to Doctor Ellys & to be in hopes You 
will pardon my giving You this trouble, & 
beleive me most faithfully, S‘, 
“Your most oblig’d & 
“ Most obedient humble servant 
“L. BLACKBURNE. 


‘* Exon, 
‘“ Febr. ye 34, 1700,” 


SSF 


Antiquarian Mews. 


DuRING the excavations which are in progress at 
Saragossa for the foundations of the Military Academy 
two mummies were discovered in good preservation— 
one of a man, supposed to have been a friar, and the 
other of a woman. 


L’ Illustration calls attention to the large number of 
stone erections, of exactly the same kind as those 
which we have been accustomed to call Druidic, still 
in existence in Algeria. The ‘* Commission of Mega- 
lithic Monuments” is taking steps to preserve them 
from destruction. 


The Rev. Dr. Cox, who expects to have both of his 
volumes of the Derbyshire County Records ready this 
summer, has found various evidences of women nomi- 
nated to the offices of parish constable, churchwarden, 
and overseer of the poor during the seventeenth and 
eighteenth centuries, 


A very handsome fresco of twelfth century style has 
been discovered in St. Anselm’s Chapel, Canterbury 
Cathedral. The chapel was originally dedicated to 
St. Peter and St. Paul, and the fresco, which is of 
large size, and beautifully coloured, represents the 
last-named apostle in the att of shaking the snake by 
which he was attacked after the shipwreck at Malta 
from off his hand into the fire. 


We learn from the Peterborough Advertiser that in 
digging the holes in Broad Street for the purpose of 
planting the trees a curious old key was unearthed 
about 3 feet below the surface, also the iron head of a 
boat-hook was thrown up. The former has been sent 
to the Peterborough Museum. The blackness of the 
soil excavated is said to be accounted for by the fact 
that an old fen dyke once existed there. An examina- 
tion of the soil revealed the fact that it was apparently 
composed of decayed ‘* turf.” 
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An interesting discovery has been made on Mr. 
Crocker’s premises, South Petherton, consisting of 
thirty-two silver coins, in a good state of preservation, 
and bearing the dates and inscriptions of King James I. 
and Charles and Queen Elizabeth. 


The workmen engaged in tunnelling the Red 
Mountain, near Birmingham, Alabama, a few weeks 
ago discovered a cave, and afterwards a rock-walled 
room, both of which an engineering expert who ex- 
amined them thinks are part of the crater of a long 
extinct volcano. 


A most valuable and interesting document of 
antiquity has been obtained for the Louvre Museum. 
It is the speech against Athenogenes delivered by 
Hyperides, the friend of Demosthenes, and the de- 
fender of the notorious courtesan Phryne, who was 
accused of impiety, but was saved by the orator, who 
pulled off her ef/um and displayed her charms to the 
eyes of the astonished judges. The incident has been 
depicted on canvas by Géréme. It is said that the 
pleading of Hyperides has a wonderfully modern tone 
about it, and—but for the names, dates, and places— 
might have been delivered in the Royal Courts of 
Justice in the Strand or at the Paris Tribunal of 
Commerce. The speech is mentioned by Longinus, 
who also refers to that in defence of Phryne, but it 
has only recently been found on a papyrus by M. 
Revillout, an assistant keeper of the Louvre Museum. 


The Calendar of the Records of the Corporation of 
Gloucester and the Rental of all the Houses in 
Gloucester in A.D. 1455, are to be printed under the 
editorship of Mr. W. H. Stevenson and the Rev. 
William Bazeley, M.A. 


The Museum of Boulak has recently been enriched 
by five handsome royal statutes, the age of which has 
been estimated at 5,000 to 7,000 years. Two of them 
are believed to represent Chephren and Mycerinus, 
the builders of the second and third of the three great 
pyramids. These interesting relics of the old dynasty 
were found in the neighbourhood of the great Temple 
of Memphis. 


The desk upon which Kari Wilhelm wrote down 
the notes of Die Wacht am Rhein was lately 
auctioned at Crefeld, and brought 379marks, which, 
in accordance with a clause in the composer’s will, 
were turned over to the poor of the town. 


Mr. Hardy, of the Historical Manuscripts Commis- 
sion, has been engaged in examining and transcribing 
Lord Kenyon’s manuscripts at Gredington. The 


collection includes manuscripts referring to Lan- 
cashire and the Isle of Man, and the report will 
probably be of a very interesting character. 


At the February meeting of the York and District 
Field Naturalists’ Society Mr. Postill exhibited a col- 
lection of coins, among which was a York halfpenny 
token of the seventeenth century. 


At a recent meeting of the Geological Society of 
Stockholm, Dr. N. O. Holst exhibited the forehead 
and part of the leg of the skeleton of a bison found 
in a bog near Vadstena. The discovery was made 
by a farmer as far back as 1865, but it has only 
recently been proved that the parts are those of a 
bison. Only two similar discoveries have been made 
in Sweden, viz., in the province of Scania. Baron de 
Geer maintained that recent careful researches dis- 
proved the theory held by some that a sound had in 
prehistoric times separated Scania from the rest of 
Sweden, and thus prevented the immigration of the 
bison thither. 


One of the vestiges of old Paris, the Pont Neuf, 
has recently sustained injury. Barely two years ago 
the old bridge had to be propped to fit it for battling 
with the currents of the Seine. The present damage 
was a blow from an immense mass of scaffolding which 
was hurled against it. This wreckage had been 
knocked away from the Pont d’Arcole, which has 
lately been undergoing repairs, by a heavily - laden 
barge. 


The ancient church at Porchester, Hants, which has 
undergone extensive restoration, has been re-opened 
by the Bishop of Winchester. The Vicar, the Rev. A. A. 
Headley, in alluding to the history of the church, 
said he had been reminded that morning of the 
occasion when it was re-opened after restoration in the 
year 1707, for he had in his possession a Bible and a 
Prayer-book which were used then, and which, despite 
their age, he had brought into requisition during the 
service. 


At the recent sale of the Earl of Hopetoun’s 
library, removed from Hopetoun House, near Edin- 
burgh a copy of the famous Mazarin or Guttenberg 
Bible was offered for competition. It is in two 
volumes folio, and the first edition of the Bible and 
the earliest book printed with moveable metal types, 
with richly-illuminated initial letters. It was printed 
by Guttenberg about 1450, and perhaps should more 
justly be called “The Guttenberg Bible.” It derived 
the name of “The Mazarin Bible” in consequence of the 
discovery of a copy by Debruc in the library of Cardinal 
Mazarin. Sir John Thorold’s copy sold for £3,900; 
and the Earl of Crawford’s for £2,650. It is printed in 
double columns, without title, pagination or signature, 
with letters large and similar to those used by scribes 
for MS. church missals and choral books. For firm- 
ness of paper, brightness of ink, and exact uniformity 
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of impression it has never been surpassed. When this 
book was put in, Mr. Quaritch started the bidding at 
£1,000. Mr. Ellis offered another £50, and ran Mr. 
Quaritch up to £2,000, for which price it was knocked 
down amid applause. 


The following is from the Peterborough Advertiser 
of February 9, 1889: The underpinning of the foun- 
dations on the south side of the tower of Crowland 
Abbey has been successfully completed and the re- 
construction of the south-west corner of the tower is 
progressing. During the past week the work of 
shoring up the north side has been proceeded with. 
This will be an expensive work because of its magni- 
tude, Already one of the central buttresses has 
been underpinned. In making the necessary excava- 
tion a most remarkable discovery has been made on 
the west side of the central buttress ; just below the 
plinth there has been found a beam of oak or fir, 
about twelve inches square, let into the wall of the 
foundation and bounded into the wall of the tower. 
Wood of some kind, but apparently a coffin, was 
found on the east side of the fellow buttress when it 
was laid bare in the summer. The question is, were 
these places intended for places of sepulture, or was 
the timber inserted in the buttress to prevent the 
pressure from above breaking bond by unequal 
weight? As the cavity left by the removal of the 
last found beam would reach one-third through the 
wall it seems impossible to believe that it was ever 
intended by removing it to form a place of inter- 
ment. The naked fact is the wood is decayed and 
the immense mass of the buttress stands on only a 
portion of sound foundation. It is to be hoped that 
sufficient funds will be forthcoming to complete the 
needful work of securing the stability of the entire 
building. 


The discovery recently made at Milton-next-Sit- 
tingbourne, as reported by the Press, requires rectifi- 
cation. A labourer unearthed a skeleton, with which 
was a glass vessel and a massive Roman gold ring. 
At some little distance was a spear-head. The inter- 
ment, therefore, was Saxon. The ring bears evidence 
of having been much worn. It is set with a corne- 
lian intaglio, engraved with the figure of a winged 
Cupid driving a diga. It has fortunately been 
secured by Mr. Humphrey Wood of Chatham, and 
will probably be engraved for the Archeologia Can- 
tiana. 


We have received a prospectus of ** The Plainsong 
and Medizval Music Society,” a society which has 
been formed for the study of the music of the Middle 
Ages. The assistance of well-known students has 
been secured, and so soon as sufficient support is 
assured the work of the society will commence. 





After a catalogue of English MSS. has been com- 
piled it is intended to reproduce those of importance 
in fac-simile, to publish music which has not before 
been printed, to arrange for lectures by competent 
musicians, to correspond with similar societies on 
the Continent, and in other ways to carry out the 
objects of the society. The conditions of member- 
ship being in no way ecclesiastical, the support of all 
persons interested in the subject, and of musicians 
generally, is invited. The society will, it is hoped, 
be the means of bringing to light a mass of four- 
teenth, fifteenth, and sixteenth century music now 
hidden in the public, private, and cathedral libraries, 
and thereby promoting the scientific study of a period 
in the history of music of great interest both in 
itself and in its relation tu the modern school. 
Among the members of the Council we notice the 
names of some well-known Fellows of the Society of 
Antiquaries. The honorary secretary is Mr. H. B. 
Briggs, 40, Finsbury Circus, E.C. 


Mr. H. C. Ivatts has sent us the following com- 
munication: The church of St. Nicholas Condicote, 
Gloucestershire, was re-opened on January 12, after 
restoration. This interesting little Norman church 
has, for some years past, been allowed to get into a 
terribly dilapidated condition— walls cracking and 
crumbling, porch falling, pews rotting on the uneven 
floor, stove useless, churchyard overgrown—the whole 
wearing a forlorn and most disgraceful aspect. About 
a year back the living was presented to the Rev. G. 
Augustus Todd, rector of the adjoining parish, Over 
Swell, who at once set to work, formed a committee 
of neighbouring clergy and others, and with the able 
assistance of F. E. Godman, Esq., of Banksfee, Long- 
borough, who headed the list with a substantial sum— 
the whole amount has been collected, and the work 


‘has been carried out in a properly conservative 


manner. The church consists of nave and chancel, 
with a porch on the south side and a bell-cote at the 
west end. The chancel arch, a fine specimen of dog- 
tooth supported by pillars, with some beautiful 
chiselled work on the east side of the piers, and the 
arch of similar construction but smaller span which, 
supported by two pairs of pillars with cushion capitals, 
forms the south doorway, have been cleaned and the 
defective stonework well restored; the sixteenth- 
century three-light Perpendicular window has been 
removed from the east end of the chancel, and placed 
on the north side of the nave facing the door—suffi- 
cient traces of sills, etc., having been discovered in the 
course of the work for the reconstruction on their 
original lines of a pair of lancet windows above the 
communion table—these, with a lancet of later date 
in the south wall, give sufficient light to the chancel, 
and it has not been thought necessary to re-open two 
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other windows, traces of which may be seen on both 
north and south walls of the chancel, internally as 
well as externally. The leper’s window in the south 
wall, and the interesting little Early English piscina 
have, of course, been retained. The fine square- 
headed window, with its saint’s bracket in the south 
wall of the nave, gives ample light to the pulpit and 
adjacent pews. The porch has been entirely rebuilt, 
its roof considerably raised, several interesting frag- 
ments of carved stone which have turned up being 
built into its west wall. A trench has been formed 
on the outside of the walls, the foundations of which 
have been strengthened by new masonry, the level of 
the floor has been lowered some feet so that it is now 
entered by a descent of three steps, and the interior of 
the walls denuded of their plaster have been thoroughly 
renovated. A fragment of what was apparently the 
original font has been found, but this is not a suffi- 
cient guide for its reconstruction ; and the more modern 
one, a massive stone basin on a polyangular stem and 
steps, and lead-lined, though of little interest, has been 
removed from the north wall to a position just within 
the south door. The roof has been retiled and the 
timbers left bare internally. The stone cross which 
surmounted the east wall of the nave has been removed 
and placed upon the already existing base and column 
over the well in the village ; a new cross of larger size 
and more suitable design being substituted, the modern 
bell-cote has been similarly replaced by one con- 
structed more in accordance with the style of the 
building, and also surmounted by a cross. The 
registers of this parish are of no interest, the earlier 
ones having disappeared within the last six or seven 
years ; a handsome pair of bier stools, which formed 
part of the church furniture until quite a recent date, 
are also now nowhere to be found. 


The following news has been communicated by a 
lady who has been making a sketch of Shelley’s villa 
near Spezia: ‘You never saw such a mess as they 
are making of the beautiful ilex wood above Shelley’s 
house—cutting down all the trees and making tidy, 
prim walks with urns stuck at the corners, and all 
sorts of garden shrubs, quite out of character with the 
place, planted over it. Shelley’s house is itself to be 
tidied up and plastered before long, I believe, so I 
was just in time, and have copied every old weather 
stain on it with great care.” 


A valuable donation has been made to the National 
Library of Naples. The Count Edward Lucchesi 
Palli, of the family of the Princes of Campofranco, 
has given to the State, and specially to the National 
Library, the whole of his rich and select collection of 
books, splendidly bound, and his musical “ archivio.” 
The Count has also left a legacy of 2,600 lire annually 


for the payment of a special librarian, and for the 
purchase of other books. The Government has 
granted him two rooms in the National Library, which 
are to be decorated by the best artists at the expense 
of the Count. 


It is proposed to restore the parish church of Nymet 
Rowland, Devon, and nearly the whole of the money 
required for the work has been subscribed. 


We have received a copy of a circular entitled 
An Appeal to the Descendants of Lord Darcy of the 
North, and Sir Nicholas Carew, issued by the vicar 
of the City Church of St. Botolph, Aldgate, who is 
anxious to restore two monuments in that church (1) of 
Thomas Darcy—Lord Darcy—who was beheaded on 
Tower Hill, June 20, 1538, and (2) of Sir Nicholas 
Carew, Knight, who met with a similar fate on 
January 9, in the same year. Both were buried at St. 
Botolph. We extract the following: “In the City 
Church of St. Botolph, Aldgate, there has been for 
nearly three centuries and a half a monument, which 
for exquisite workmanship it would be difficult to 
excel. Time and still ruder hands have left their 
mark upon it, and it has been allowed to get into a 
sorry state of decay. Aldgate Church is now being 
beautified and restored, and it became necessary, lest 
further harm should come to it, to remove the monu- 
ment from the unworthy position to which it had been 
consigned in one of the porches of the church. It is 
now safely stowed away with Messrs. Daymond and 
Son, sculptors, Edward Street, Vauxhall Bridge Road, 
S.W., at whose works it may be seen.” In another 
of the church porches was a slab, which, until it was 
examined lately, was regarded as painted stone. It 
turns out to be very beautiful alabaster, with an in- 
scription to another member of the Darcy family. 


We are glad to be able to announce the publication 
of that monumental work, Stevenson’s Dictionary of 
Roman Coins. The process of incubation has lasted 
forty years. The work was commenced by the late 
William Stevenson, revised by Mr. Roach Smith, and 
completed by Mr. Frederic W. Madden, and it is 
illustrated by upwards of 700 wood engravings, chiefly 
executed by the late F. W. Fairholt, F.S.A. The 
publishers are Messrs. George Bell and Sons, of York 
Street, Covent Garden. 


We have received a copy of the report of the Re- 
gality Club, from which we learn that the first volume 
of the publications has been issued, and that the roll 
of membership, which was fixed at 200, remains full, 
while there are candidates awaiting admission. The 
club was founded in 1885, mainly for the purpose of 
preserving a record of such old buildings as are still 
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remaining in Glasgow. This is a worthy object, which, 
until more fully recognised by local archzological 
societies, may be commended for imitation elsewhere. 
Among other papers and illustrations in the first 
volume of the Regality Club, we notice the following 
vestiges of old Glasgow: Dowhill’s Land, Saltmarket, 
and old wooden houses, in close, 28, Saltmarket ; 
Blochairn House, the Dreghorn Mansion, the Craw- 
ford Mansion; the old bridge, and Old Clairmont 
House, Woodlands, Enochbank. 


Mr. John E. Pritchard has sent us the following: 
The Bristol High Cross, erected 1851, which was re- 
moved from the east corner of College Green to make 
room for the Jubilee statue of her Majesty, has just 
been completed. The new statues have been exe- 
cuted by Mr. Harry Hems, of Exeter. In the lower 
tier of standing figures, are Kings John, Henry III., 
Edward III., and Edward IV. ; and in the upper tier 
of sitting figures are Kings Henry VI., James L., 
Charles I., and Queen Elizabeth. The Cross now 
occupies the centre of College Green, standing on the 
same site as the old one, the foundations of which 
were discovered in excavating. The original Cross— 
1373—which, in the first place, stood in the centre of 
the city, where the four streets meet, and was after- 
wards removed to College Green, was pulled down in 
1763, and deposited in a corner of the Cathedral, 
because considered an obstruction to the promenade. 
It is, however, still to be seen at Stourhead, having 
been given, in 1766, to Sir Richard Colt Hoare, by 
Dean Barton. 


Mr. Edward J. Payne recently communicated to the 
South Bucks Free Press the following in reference to 
an interesting discovery at Wycombe Church: The 
restoration -of the outside of the parish church has 
brought to light a relic which, if I interpret it rightly, 
should henceforth be an object of peculiar interest. 
It is a piece of rough walling, built of the native 
boulder stone from the beds which overlie the chalk 
at Denner Hill and Walter’s Ash, and forming the 
lower part of the west wall of the north aisle of the 
nave, below the great west window in that aisle, and 
close to the tower. The masons’ sheds at present 
hide it from view ; but after these are gone it will be 
conspicuous from one of the most frequented 
of the town thoroughfares, and my object in 
writing is to express a hope that those who have 
the control of the restoration works will leave it just 
as it is, because there can, I think, be little doubt 
that it is a remnant of the original church, built at 
his own expense by Swartling the thane, and conse- 
crated by St. Wulstan, Bishop of Worcester, soon 
after the Norman Conquest. It will be noticed that 
it does not occupy the entire breadth of the west aisle 
wall, but stops short near the buttress. This shows 


that the building of which it originally formed part 
was somewhat narrower than the present one: while 
its materials, situation, and general appearance indicate 
it as a genuine fragment of the earlier church. If this 
is so, it is the oldest bit of building in the town; a 
hundred years older than the ruined walls of St. John’s 
Hospital, which stand in front of the Grammar 
School, two hundred years older than the main body 
of the noble edifice of which it forms part, and four 
hundred years older than the tall gray tower. I hear 
that some fragments of very rude carving have been 
found in the course of the present works. Probably 
these also belong to Swartling’s church, and I hope 
they will be preserved by being built again into the 
wall. The monkish compiler, William of Malmesbury, 
who has preserved in his Life of St. Wulstan the 
story of the building and consecration of the church 
and of the miraculous cure of Swartling’s maid- 
servant, spells the thane’s name incorrectly. So does 
the transcriber of Domesday Book; but there is 
nothing wonderful in this, for probably the thane 
himself could not spell his name at all. From Domes- 
day Book we gather that the thane ‘‘ Swarting” and 
his son Herding or Harding had become by purchase 
landowners not only at Wycombe, but at Bradenham 
(where they owned the whole parish), Horsendon, 
Cheddington, and Caldecot. ‘‘ Swartling” means 
** the little dark man :” ‘‘ Herding” means “ the little 
herdsman ;” and the fact that both the wealthy founder 
of the church and his son were only known by a 
species of nickname indicates that they were what we 
should call self-made men—in the terms of the well- 
known Wessex law, churls who had thriven and 
become worthy of thane-right in virtue of their land 
purchases. The compilers of Domesday favour this 
view, for they bring them in close to the end of the 
list of Buckinghamshire landowners, after all the king’s 
thanes and tenants in alms, and last of all except 
“Goodwin Beadle.” ‘* Hearding, son of Sweart- 
ling of Wycombe,” appears in the list of the 
original money benefactors of St. Alban’s Abbey, 
as a subscriber of twenty shillings—equivalent to 
430 of our money. Possibly the Hardings who 
still live in the district are his descendants. .... 
Wycombe lies on the road which Wulstan had to 
traversein his journeys between Worcesterand London, 
and the figure of the great Saxon bishop, Surrounded 
by his chaplains and armed vassals, must have been 
already familiar to the Saxon population of our valley 
long before he was invited to consecrate the church 
which Swartling had built. Whereabouts was the 
thane’s house, where the bishop, with Coleman his 
chaplain, went to dine after consecrating the church, 
and where he cured the maid with the swollen face? 
Probably in Castle Street, where the footpath leads 
over Castle Hill, on the site of the old Parsonage 
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‘Farmhouse, the homestead of the hide of good land 
which stretched from the Amersham Hill to Totte- 
ridge, extending south as far as the London Road, 
and which, with the tithes of the parish, formed the 
original endowment of the church. I take it that 
Swartling, as the founder of the church, was the 
donor of this hide of land; and while the original 
endowment lasted, the rectors of Wycombe must have 
been wealthy men. It was soon afterwards appro- 
priated, or, in other words, stolen, together with the 
endowments of the churchesof Bloxham and St. 
Giles’s, Oxford, to endow a nunnery, and all that is 
left to remind us of the little dark thane and his gene- 
rosity to what was probably his native town is the 
fragment of sandstone wall which has just been un- 
covered. 

Apropos Mr. Malet’s paper on “ The Highlands” 
(ante, p. 49), mention may be made of a paper read 
before the Geological Society of Glasgow at its meet- 
ing in February, by Mr. Henry M. Cadell, of Grange, 
B.Sc., F.R.S.E., entitled ‘‘ Recent Advances in the 
Study of Mountain Building, with special reference to 
the structure of the North-West Highlands.” The 
author explained that amongst most of the geologists 
who had of late years been engaged in investigating 
the structure of the North-West Highlands, and 
especially amongst those who did not concur in Sir 
Roderick Murchison’s explanation of the phenomena 
exhibited there, it was a growing belief that great 
overthrusts had been largely instrumental in pro- 
ducing the remarkable stratigraphical relations of the 
rock masses of that region. It had, therefore, oc- 
curred to him, and to some of his colleagues in the 
survey, after studying these great problems on the 
spot, that experiments might be made to throw light 
on the work by seeking to imitate in the laboratory 
the processes they believed to have been in operation 
in the North-West Highlands at an ancient geological 
period. He had accordingly instituted a series of 
experiments on these lines, and they were attended 
with great success, the structures obtained having a 
marked similarity to those observed in the field, 
With the aid of numerous diagrams, sections of strata, 
and geological maps, Mr. Cadell, on this occasion, 
brought before the meeting the results of a number of 
the experiments previously made, and to make more 
clear the modus operandi he showed, by using layers 
of coloured sand and other materials, the very curious 
results of pressure applied to strata originally hori- 
zontal. 





Weetings of Antiquarian 
Societies. 


Thirsk Naturalists’ Society. — February 3.--. 
Mr. Foggitt exhibited rare coins and medallions. 
One coin was tendered in payment about a month 
ago, and he was so struck with it that he sent it to 
the curator of coins at the British Museum for exami- 
nation, whose reply was that it seemed to be a six- 
teenth-century imitation of a fine medal of Antinous, 
struck by a certain Hostilius Marcellus, who was 
priest of the worship of Antinous at Corinth, in the 
reign of Hadrian. They had no original in the 
British Museum, but possessed a_sixteenth-century 
copy very like it, only in silver. The two, however, 
were not from the same dies. There was an ancient 
original of the medal, he believed, in the Bibliothéque 
National at Paris. A Charles II. farthing, which had 
been found in an old wall in an excellent state of 
preservation, was also shown, likewise a George II. 
sixpence, dated 1745, which was interesting on 
account of the very lengthy inscription which it 


bore. 

Edinburgh Field Naturalists’ and Microscopi- 
cal Society.—January 23.—Dr. William Watson, 
president, in the chair.—A paper on Kintail and 
Glenelg, with notices of the ‘‘ Brochs,” was read by 
Mr. Archibald Craig, jun. The author pointed out as 
the result of personal investigation, that there were 
three ‘‘ brochs ” in Glenelg and one in Kintail. He 
gave a description of these as they stood at the present 
day, together with an account of their earlyhistory. Asa 
definition of “‘ brochs,” Mr. Craig said they were the 
earliest known unhewn stone buildings in Scotland. 
Their age might be from 1,500 to 1,800 years, and they 
were Celtic in origin, and not Scandinavian, as was 
generally supposed.—Mr. J. C. Oliphant also read a 
paper on Bermuda. 

he Essex Field Club.— Meeting at Chelmsford, 
February 16.—The President having announ¢ed that 
they were convened together substantially for the 
purpose of examining the Museum and other objects 
of interest in Chelmsford, Mr. Edmund Durrant 
offered the members, on behalf of himself and friends, 
a hearty welcome to Chelmsford, their brand-new 
borough, and proceeded to give a succinct account of 
its history, describing also the route they were about 
to take. After leaving the Museum the party crossed 
the river Cann by a temporary foot-bridge, and were 
able to see some of the ravages of last August’s flood. 
They then came to the site of the Friars, a priory for 
Black or Dominican monks, the last portion of which 
disappeared in 1663, an old tree which still flourishes 
in front of the Baptist Chapel being pointed out as 
the sole surviving relic of the Priory grounds. Pass- 
ing down Friars’ Walk, the spot where had stood the 
original entrance to the Friars was indicated, and 
which was not wholly taken down until 1856. One 
or two ancient timberhouses, with carved work (em, 
William III.) were inspected in Moulsham Street. 
Proceeding along Mildmay Road, Mr. F. Chancellor, 
the Mayor, led the way to the site of the Roman 
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Villa, which was discovered in September, 1849, and 
fully described by him in the Transactions of the 
Essex Archzological Society for 1885. Mr. Herbert 
Marriage then ciceroned the party, and piloted them 
to the high ground where Moulsham Hall had once 
stood, and from the springy nature of the soil, it is 
quite possible to imagine there had formerly been a 
sheet of water seven acres in extent. Of the two 
mansions constructed near here, nothing is in evidence 
but the kitchen-garden, and a_venerable-looking 
apricot-tree was said to be the last of those originally 
planted. The return was made vd the stone-bridge, 
Springfield Road, through the fields to the Shire Hall, 
and down the High Street. Arriving again at the 
Museum, attention was directed to the valuable col- 
lection of Essex prints lent by Mr. E. Durrant (the 
hon. secretary), and to the numerous articles stored in 
the rooms and on the staircase. 

Bath Field Club.—March 2.—The Rev. R. A. 
Cayley on his theory of the original design of Bath 
Abbey.—In the course of his remarks the rev. gentle- 
man said: The points to be noticed are especially the 
turrets at the east end, which, by displacing the 
Norman arches over the windows of the aisles from 
their proper position, show that they are contemporary 
erections. These turrets are in a customary position 
if they flank the chord of the apse, but not if at the 
angle between nave and transepts—e.g., Gloucester, 
Peterborough, Durham. The basis of the piers at the 
east end of the exterior are of two dates, the inner 
and earlier being the respond carrying the arcade of 
the apse ; the outer and later being that of the arcade 
of the transitional extension eastwards. There is a 
palpable bend southwards of the church, east of the 
transept, which in the earlier building was more marked. 
This shows that the present choir corresponds with 
the old one. The transepts I believe to have taken 
the place of towers in the Norman church, as at 
Exeter Cathedral, and there could have been no 
central tower in its present position, or the founda- 
tions would not have settled when rebuilt. The old 
piers beneath the floor of the nave show the aisles to 
have been very narrow, and the nave probably about 
two feet wider. The old wall, with its plinth visible 
underneath the south doorway on the exterior, shows 
that the old lines were followed in the present struc- 
ture. The cloister was connected with the church by 
two short passages. The vestry stands on the lines of 
the east one, and measured about one hundred and 
ten feetin the square. The south and the vestry doors 
communicated with the church. On the west side 
stood the Palace of the Bishop (afterwards the Priory 


‘ House); to the south the Refectory, with cellars 


beneath. On the east would be the Chapter House, 
and in the south-east corner the Frater House and 
Dortry above, the latter probably extending over the 
vestibule to the Chapter House, and possibly com- 
municating direct by a staircase with the church, for 
convenience for the night offices. There was pro- 
bably a smaller cloister with the Infirmary church 
(for the sick and aged monks) near the Friends’ 
Meeting House; but all trace.of it has gone, 
the church having been probably destroyed and 
replaced by St. James’s Church in the late fifteenth 
century. 


Edinburgh Architectural Association.—March 


Meeting : Excursion.—The members were conducted 
by Mr. Thomas Ross, architect, Edinburgh. Lauriston 
Castle, which was first visited, has been greatly altered 
in modern times, but copies of pencil-drawings by 
Claud Nattes were exhibited by Mr. Ross, showing the 
castle as it existed in 1799, and these show it to have 
been a quaint old Scottish house with angle turrets and 
fine dormers, all of which still survive, but hemmed in 
with modern additions. On one of the dormer 
windows can be seen the initials of Archibald Napier, 
of Merchiston, and his wife, Dame Elizabeth Mow- 
bray. They built the castle between the years 1587 
and 1608. There is still preserved at the castle a small 
memorial of the Napiers on a square stone engraved 
with various diagrams, and containing the inscription, 
**S. Alex. Napier, sone to S. Arc. of Merchistovne. 
His celestial theme.” Towards the end of the century 
the estate passed into the hands of William Law, 
father of the famous John Law, of Lauriston. Judging 
from the view by Nattes, the Laws evidently made no 
alteration on the castle. After an inspection of the 
castle and grounds, the party next proceeded to 
Cramond to the remarkable tower there—all that 
now remains of what was once the palace of the 
Bishops of Dunkeld, who possessed the lands known 
as ‘‘ Bishops” Karramond, as early as the twelfth 
century. It was only at the beginning of the 
fifteenth century that the then Bishop exchanged the 
lands of Cammo for the lands of Cramond, and the 
tower is situated within the church town of Cramond. 
It is a small structure about twenty-four feet square, 
and as it at present exists about forty feet high. It 
bears a considerable resemblance to the towers at 
Mugdock Castle, and, like them, was probably a 
defence on the walls of enceint. Vegetation, however, 
has got such a hold on the stone roof, and roots of 
trees and saplings are penetrating the arch and walls 
so as to imperil the safety of this interesting structure. 
The Association examined the spheri-angular dial in 
front of Cramond House, which was made for Sir 
Robert Dickson of Inveresk, in 1732, by Archibald 
Handasyde, of Musselburgh, or of ‘‘ Conchi Polensis,” 
as it is classically named on his tombstone in Inveresk. 
After an inspection of the house and parish church 
adjoining, the members returned, proceeding through 
Barnton grounds. The two fine dials adjoining the 
mansion-house were objects of special attention. They 
are unlike each other, and quite dissimilar to the one 
just seen at Cramond. One is an “ obelisk” dial 
about twelve feet high, and dated 1692; the other is 
of a monumental design, and is of considerable 
historic interest, as it was undoubtedly erected by the 
fourth Lord Balmerino, father of the ill-fated lord who 
was beheaded on Tower Hill ; but it is not now in its 
original position. It stood at the old house of Barnton, 
which has long since vanished, and which was situated 
near the village of Davidson's Mains. 

Berkshire Archzological and Architectural 
Society.—February 16.—Paper by Mr. Herbert J. 
Reid, F.S.A., on ‘‘ Cumnor Place and its traditions.” 
The lecturer first gave a short history of the Bene- 
dictine Abbey of Abingdon, to which, he said, there 
was every reason to believe that Cumnor from the 
very earliest times belonged. Cumnor Church was 
known to have been one out of but three spared by 
the Danes when they ravaged the district around and 
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destroyed Abingdon in the reign of Alfred the Great. 
Many objects of interest to the archzologist were 
yet preserved in and about the church, despite 
recent restorations, among them being two stone 
coffins, enclosing the remains of former abbots of 
Abingdon, and the tomb of Anthony Forster. Some 
of the stone carvings within the church were of great 
delicacy, being remarkably fine examples of the four- 
teenth century work, in the shape of two corbels, 
the capitals of three columns, a window, and the 
portion of anarch. In the chancel were some poppy 
heads, carved upon both sides; on one was the 
sacred monogram I.H.S. upon a shield; upon 
another the five stigmata, z.¢., the pierced feet, the 
hands, the heart of the Saviour, also a cross. Upon 
the reverses were also carved the crucificial emblems, 
viz., the ladder, spear, and reed or staff, to which 
was affixed a sponge; there were also the hammer, 
pincers, and three nails.) Upon the upper shield 
were the vestments, the crown of thorns, and bag of 
money. Mr. Reid then proceeded to speak of a 
curious epitaph now in Cumnor Church, and described 
Anthony Forster’s monument, he having been buried 
at Cumnor in November, 1572. Cumnor Place, For- 
ster’s residence, was an early fourteenth-century house, 
used as a residence by the Abbots of Abingdon, and 
also as a place of removal or sanitarium by the 
monks, particularly during the plague, or black death, 
which decimated England in the time of Edward III. 
In 1538, Cumnor Place was granted for life by the 
Crown to Thomas Pentecost or Rowland, last Abbot 
of Abingdon, in commemoration of his having wil- 
lingly surrendered the Abbey and its possessions to 
the King. Rowland either died the following year 
or ceded Cumnor Place to the King, who seemed to 
have retained possession of it for seven years. The 
house was subsequently leased to Anthony Forster, 
and it was when in his occupation that the tragic 
incident occurred which formed the concluding scene 
in Sir Walter Scott’s Kenzivorth—the death of Amy 
Robsart, wife of Sir Robert Dudley, afterwards 
Earl of Leicester. From the year 1575 Cumnor 
seemed to have fallen into decay. Possibly the sad 
end of Lady Dudley might have contributed to this ; 
at all events, rumours were spread among the vil- 
lagers that her ghost haunted the locality, and a 
tradition was even yet received by them that her spirit 
was so unquiet that it required nine persons from 
Oxford to lay the ghost, which they at last effectually 
did, in a pond hard by, the water in which (so says 
the legend) does not freeze, even in the most severe 
winter. Neglected for nearly a hundred years, a 
portion of the ruined mansion was then converted 
into a malthouse, afterwards into labourers’ dwellings, 
and finally demolished in 1810 for the purpose of 
rebuilding Wytham Church. It was said, and he 
believed truly, that so great interest was excited in 
Cumnor Place by Sir Walter Scott’s novel, that the 
Earl of Abingdon was induced to drive some visitors 
from Wytham to see the ruins, forgetting that some 
years previously he had given orders for their demo- 
lition. The disappointment was felt by everybody, 
for it was said that al] the world hastened to the site 
of the tragedy so graphically described by Scott, only 
to find they were too late. The public was not then 


aware that its sympathies had been aroused by the 


vivid imagination and marvellous genius of the 
novelist, and that while there was just a substratum 
of fact, the greater portion of this historical novel 
had no foundation other than the great constructive 
power of the author. Mr. Reid proceeded to notice 
what he termed “some of Scott’s most glaring his- 
torical inaccuracies and anachronisms,” speaking at 
length on Kenilworth, and pointing out chronological 
and other errors of Sir Walter Scott—Lord Cole- 
ridge, who was present at the meeting, joined in the 
discussion. He said the lecturer would be conferring 
a great favour upon him and others if he would 
extend his researches into a more obscure corner of 
the novel of Kenilworth. There was an interesting 
passage in that novel, in which Tressilian, the ill- 
fated hero, puts up at a blacksmith’s forge. His 
horse is shod, and in the course of a great deal of 
conversation he quoted this proverb, ‘* Quid hoc ad 
Iphicli boves ?” ‘* What has this all to do with the 
shoeing of my poor nag?” Being interested in such 
matters he looked into Erasmus, Wolf, Hoffman, and 
other authorities to try and discover the origin of 
that expression. There was an account of Iphiclus 
and his oxen, but how it became a proverb he had 
never been able to find out. When he was in the 
House of Commons he asked learned persons there if 
they could elucidate the matter for him, and he ven- 
tured to ask Mr. Gladstone, Mr. Lowe, and Mr. 
Goschen, but neither of them could give him the in- 
formation, and he had never been able to find out.— 
Mr. J. A. Brain said he thought he could throw a 
little light on one part of Mr. Reid’s paper. It was 
in connection with a lady who formerly lived in 
Reading—Mrs. Hughes, the grandmother of Mr. 
Thomas Hughes, author of Zom Brown's Schooldays. 
Mrs. Hughes was the widow of the Rev. Dr. Hughes, 
a canon of St. Paul’s and Rector of Uffington, where 
Weyland Smith’s cave, and the blowing-stone, and 
other Berkshire antiquities mentioned in Kendzlworth 
were situated. Mrs, Hughes was an intimate friend 
of Sir Walter Scott, and had visited at Abbotsford, 
and he (the speaker). had been informed on good 
authority that that lady had supplied Sir Walter with 
much of the information which was incorporated in 
the novel of Kenz/worth. He added that it was 
generally admitted that Sir Walter Scott never visited 
Berkshire. 

Essex Archeological Society.—March 2.— 
Meeting in the Castle, Colchester. —Mr. Henry Laver 
read a paper on “Red Earth Hills in Essex.” He 
considered it a matter of considerable interest. All 
round the coast, just about the level of high water— 
the ordinary high water—up all the creeks in both the 
Thames and the Colne, and most of the rivers on the 
East Coast, were an enormous number of red hills, as 
they were locally called. They were formed of burnt 
earth, and when they came to dig down into them 
they found no whole vessel at all, but a quantity of 
fragments, of the kind which were on the table, 
formed evidently with some sort of a mould. Some 
of these vessels were three feet high, and some more, 
from the proportions of the pieces, and they were 
scraped into shape with the fingers, as indicated by 
the plainly-marked fraces of fingers on them; and 
the inside of these pieces was always marked with 
grass seeds. Some of these heaps of red earth covered 
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some thirtyacres ofground, some four feet deep, although 
three feet was a common thickness. There was some 
mystery in connection with them of which they knew 
nothing. Some had attributed them to the presence 
of salt works of a former period, but why should they 
always be at that point just on a level with the’ tide, 
and if they were remains of salt works, why should all 
the alluvium be cleared away before this burnt stuff 
was put down, as the red hills were always found upon 
London clay? Some of his friends with whom he had 
conversed on this subject said they were medizval 
salt works, but if that were so, how was it that they 
had the two or three feet of alluvium on the top of the 
burnt earth? Besides, there was another proof that 
they were not medizeval, in the fact that there were 
Roman burials in this very burnt earth. In the island 
of Foulness there were a large number of these urn- 
burials, and, therefore, that showed that they were 
pre-Roman, and he believed that everyone of them 
were. If they found any Roman coins, as they some- 
times did, they were in almost every case quite on the 
surface, never very deep. He thought that this 
Society might try and make an effort to unriddle this 
mystery. These red hills were peculiar to the south- 
east coast of England, and they seemed to be limited 
to the presence of London clay. Wherever the geo- 
logical formation of London clay, tkere they found 
these red hills. He considered that this Society ought 
to look into the matter, and unriddle what was to him 
one of the greatest mysteries of the county.—The 
Chairman said he once explored one of these mounds 
with his friend, the Rev. Baring Gould, and they 
found just such pieces of earthenware as Mr. Laver 
had spoken of, anil which lay on the table. With re- 
gard to the other piece of pottery which Mr. Laver 
had mentioned, and which the workmen called shovel- 
handles, he did not know how fara case which he met 
with in Shetland met it. He was staying there one 
summer-time—a workman gave him a longish piece of 
earthenware, very similar to them, and he was unable 
to determine what it was, and he showed it to a friend, 
who explained it in this way: He said it was used as 
one of the feet or stands for some sort of a vessel of 
the larger type, which had been used in the Orkney 
Islands and Shetland, because he found similar pieces 
of earthenware with some of the rounded material 
which had evidently belonged to the round part of the 
vessel, still adhering to this stem. He did not know 
how far that would meet this case, but it occurred to 
him that these pieces of earthenware might have 
formed the feet or stand for the vessels of which the 
other pieces of earthenware which were on the table 
formed a part.—Major Bale, referring to what Mr. 
Laver had said with regard to the pieces of earthen- 
ware being marked with grass-seeds, said the natives 
of the West Coast of Africa, in Ashantee and elsewhere, 
formed their large pots or pans by means of a core of 
native grass, over which the clay was moulded by the 
hands, and up to the present day in some foundries 
the cores of the castings were made primarily with hay 
or straw. From that singular evidence he should say 
that these red hills were the site of some large earthen- 
ware manufactories.—The Chairman said whether the 
explanation of the marks of grass-seeds by Major Bale 
met the case he could not say, but it seemed to him 
perfectly possible. He knew that in some instances 


roughly-made pottery was moulded over ‘a bundle of 
grass, and kept so until it was sufficiently dry to burn. 
—Rev. J. W. Kenworthy suggested whether there 
might not be similar mounds to these on the other 
side of the German Ocean, round the Zuyder Zee, or 
somewhere round the coast of Holland. If there 
were it would tend to show that there might have 
been a reciprocal population there, and that the people 
living around this coast were of Teutonic origin.—Mr. 
Laver said the subject had been so neglected that 
practically nothing was known about it. People said 
that these hills were only heaps of burnt earth, and 
thought no more about it.—Mr. Laver subsequently 
read a letter which had been received that morning 
from a gentleman at Alresford, referring to the ‘‘so- 
called Roman Villa at Alresford.” The letter stated 
that to the writer’s mind, it was not a Roman villa at 
all. The Romans were a very civilized and luxurious 
people, and always planned their houses with the 
greatest possible care, with a view to warmth and 
convenience, In this so-called Roman Villa at Alres- 
ford the arrangements were such as to preclude the 
idea of convenience or warmth. He considered rather 
that the field in which this building stood was once 
the pleasure-ground of some wealthy noble, and that 
this building was for the purpose of keeping a collec- 
tion of animals, and, in fact, a menagerie. He con- 
tended the whole plan of this house tended to this 
view, the roomy dens wisely separated from each 
other, and provided with separate sleeping-places, 
being admirably adapted for the purpose. The writer 
further stated that one of these dens was evidently in- 
tended for the polar bear, or some such water-loving 
animal, a large tank or swimming-place being in close 
proximity. The differences of level which the rooms 
were placed on in this building were unlike the Roman 
houses which the writer had had the opportunity of 
seeing. Mr. Laver added that he did not know 
before that the Romans were at all acquainted with 
the polar bear. He was afraid the writer of that 
letter had missed some grand opportunities when over 
in Rome, for every Roman villa which they had disin- 
terred in this kingdom, and he might say on the 
Continent as well, had long corridors and rooms on 
varying levels.—After a few remarks on Colchester 
antiquities by the Chairman, the meeting dispersed. 
The majority of those present proceeded to St. Giles’s 
Church, accompanied by Mr. Laver and the Rev. C. 
Pierrepont Edwards. 

Cambridge Antiquarian Society.—March 4.— 
Professor A. Macalister (president) exhibited and de- 
scribed a collection of skulls and heads of Egyptians 
of the twenty-sixth dynasty (about 750 B.c.), some of 
them in a remarkable state of preservation; the 
features show a strong likeness to somé of the wooden 
faces found in mummy-cases of the period. The 
objects exhibited are all deposited in the University 
Museum of Anatomy. Mr. Jenkinson, after a few 
prefatory remarks upon the origin of the early printers 
—they seem to have been sometimes goldsmiths, 
sometimes professional scribes—exhibited and de- 
scribed a manuscript copy of the Sca/a of Johannes 
Climacus, Abbot of Mount Sinai: the book, as we 
learn from the colophon, was written in January, 
1473, by John de Paderborn de Westfalia at and for 
the Augustinian House at Marpach (near Lucerne). 
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It was in this very year that the scribe began his long 
career as a printer, first at Alost (in Flanders) and after- 
wards at Louvain.—Professor G. F. Browne exhibited 
and described (1) a cross-head of stone, found at Ful- 
bourn and sent to the museum by the kindness of the 
Rev. J. V. Durell, resembling so closely that found in 
1810 under the Norman works of Cambridge Castle 
and now in the Museum of Archeology, that they 
must be of the same early date, and probably from 
the same stone-yard ; where they differ, the Fulbourn 
cross is rather more ornamented : (2) a portion of the 
head of a cross, and the arm of another cross, found 
at Catterick in Yorkshire, and presented to the 
museum by the Vice-Chancellor, the Rev. Dr. Searle, 
Master of Pembroke; the cross-head is unusual in 
having birds in the arms, and has also panels of 
ornamentation on the ends of the arms: (3) a small 
headstone from Aycliffe near Darlington, deposited by 
the Rev. C. J. A. Eade, of Trinity College; this 
stone is of very unusual character, probably the only 
known example, and has on each side two persons 
arm-in-arm : (4) a cast of a shaft at Croft, near Rich- 
mond in Yorkshire, covered with unusually rich work, 
presented to the museum by Mr. Browne.—Mr. Wace 
exhibited a holograph will dated November, 1781, of 
General Benedict Arnold, whose name is well known 
in the history of the revolutionary war in America in 
connection with the execution of Major André on 
December 2, 1780.—Mr. Magntisson made the fol- 
lowing remarks on a model of the stone of Jed/inge in 
Denmark. It was a characteristic of Scandinavian 
runic monuments that, generally speaking, they con- 
tributed practically nothing to our knowledge of the 
history of the North. The /ed/imge group, especially 
the so-called smaller and larger /e//inge stones formed 
a signal exception in this respect. These monuments 
not only commemorated the death of a famous king 
and queen of Denmark, whose historical existence 
was perfectly well ascertained, though a halo of legend 
had settled round certain events of their lives, but 
referred also to the important events in the reign of 
their son, his conquest of Norway and the conversion 
of his people to Christianity. The larger /e//inge 
stone stood in a relation to the smaller one, to which 
it might be of interest to allude. The inscription on 
the smaller stone ran to this effect, that ‘‘ King Gorm 
made this how (sepulchral mound) after Thyra his 
wife, the Daneboon.” This stone, before its removal 
to its present site, had stood on one of the so-called 
kings’ hows at /ed/inge, the southernmost one. This 
how had been thoroughly explored in 1861 under 
experienced archzologists, and the exploration left no, 
doubt that it had never served as a repository of any 
human remains. Queen Thyra’s body, therefore, had 
never rested in the place to which the inscription on 
the stone had always been supposed to refer. There 
was another difficulty attaching to the inscription. 
According to the historical tradition, King Gorm died 
before his wife. That tradition, however, as much 
else concerning his life, might be a legend, seeing 
that apparently he was only once married, that he 
wedded Thyra as a young man, and was reputed to 
have ruled over Denmark for the incredibly long 
period of some ninety-five years. If Thyra’s memorial 
stone had stood on Thyra’s mound from the begin- 
ning, the supposition of some Danish antiquarians 








that the stone might have been raised in her lifetime, 
seeing that the mound itself was a cenotaph, seemed 
probable. But, whatever the true story of Thyra’s 
memorial stone might be, the fact remained indis- 
putable that King Harald Bluetooth had built the 
northern mound of /Je//inge, and caused the stone 
monument now under consideration to be placed on 
it, in memory of his parents. The mound had been ex- 
plored in 1821, and a spacious grave chamber had been 
found there ; but, as was almost always the case with 
conspicuous grave-mounds, it had been broken into 
before, no one knew when or how, and only few 
things of interest (a small cup and cross of silver) 
were found in it. The stone was about eight feet 
high, and in form as the model represented it. On 
one side was a human figure, probably meant for an 
image of Christ, on the other a crested leonine griffin 
entwined in the coils of a serpent. Speaking with- 
out consulting his notes, Mr. Magnusson omitted to 
mention that he regards as probable, that this side of 
the stone may represent the arms of the commemo- 
rated monarch. The inscription was perfectly plain. 
The only difficulty about it was a lacuna before the 
last word “kristna.” The three letters before the 
lacuna were ‘‘dan.” Professor Wimmer had filled it 
up with ‘‘dan[a mug let]”; “danfa her let]” was 
another possible conjecture, giving the same sense. 
But if the model was correct there seemed hardly 
space enough with dividing stops for seven letters, 
four at the utmost: danf[i: lit:] or danfi: fik :]? 
The lacuna thus filled up, the inscription ran: “ King 
Harald bade be done this mound after Gorm his 
father and after Thyra his mother, that Harald who 
for himself won Denmark all and Norway and had 
the Dane-host christianized.” Gorm, in youth called 
the Foolish, in manhood the Mighty, in old age and 
to this day, the ‘‘ Ancient,” says the story, wooed for 
himself Thyra, daughter of a Holstein Earl, Klak- 
Harald (Saxo, of Ethelread, an English king). She 
would consent ‘‘to walk with him” if, sleeping the 
first three nights of winter in a house built where no 
house had ever stood, he should have dreams to 
record to her ; had he no dreams, he need not come 
again on wooing errands. Gorm did as he was bid, 
and he had his three dreams, which are Pharaoh’s 
dreams repeated in folklore fashion. Thyra, at the 
bridals, unravelled the dreams Joseph-fashion, and 
took precautions against the threatened famine in her 
husband’s dominions. In return she received, even 
in her lifetime, the surname of ‘‘Daneboon” from 
her grateful people. They had two sons, Knut, the 
“‘ Dane-Darling,” and Harald Bluetooth, whose am- 
bition and cruelty eventually led him to the murder 
of his brother. King Gorm had vowed that anyone 
whoever should tell him of Knut’s death, should lose 
nothing less than his life for the news. Harald, not 
daring to tell the father the story, got his mother to 
undertake the task. So one night, when the hall was 
empty of the daily revellers, she had it all covered 
with black hangings. Taking his seat the next day, 
the King said to his Queen: ‘* Dead thou tellest me 
Knut now.” “So you say,” was the guarded answer, 
and Gorm fell back in his seat and was dead. During 
his long reign Gorm seems, like his great contem- 
porary Harald Fairhair of Norway, to have been 
chiefly engaged in breaking down the system of small 
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sovereignties and consolidating the sole sovereignty 
system in Denmark. Where the father left off, the 
son continued and accomplished the consolidation of 
the realm under one head. His conquest of Norway 
was accomplished by the aid of the wily fugitive Earl 
of HlaSir, Hakon Sigurdsson, by whose instrumen- 
tality King Harald Greyfell of Norway was betrayed 
and slain, and his mother the Queen Regent Gunnhild 
afterwards, whereupon, aided by Harald Gormsson, 
Earl Hakon obtained possession of Norway, and ruled 
it pretty much like an independent sovereign to his 
death, 895, even withowt paying tribute to his suzerain. 
The conversion of Denmark to Christianity was the 
glory of Harald Gormsson’s reign, though it was 
accomplished at the cost of much bloodshed under 
the compulsion of the victorious arms of the Emperor 
Otto II., and not till within the last ten years of 
Harald’s life. These were, in the briefest possible 
outline, the traditional and historical events that stood 
in immediate connection with the splendid royal monu- 
ment of Je//inge, the earliest Christian monument of 
Scandinavia.—Professor G. F. Browne said he had 
long used this stone as an argument against the 
Danish origin of the sculpture on Anglian crosses. 
One monument known to be Danish had been found 
near St. Paul’s in London, and it closely resembled 
the work on this stone, so that Danes in England 
put up a Danish monument; but no other stone in 
England was of this character. Mr. Browne remarked 
on the fact that one side of the stone has a Crucifixion 
without a cross, the figure with arms extended stand- 
ing among interlacing bands, and mentioned an 
example in England at Chester-le-Street. He called 
attention to the modification of the first # in the 
Queen’s name, Tiirui, and mentioned that the modern 
representative of the name, Thyra, is still pronounced 
as if y were wz. 

British Archzological Association.—February 6. 
—Mr. W. de Gray Birch, F.S.A., in the chair. It 
was announced that the Congress would be held in the 
autumn of the present year in Lincolnshire. It was 
proposed to make visits to Grantham, Barton-on- 
Humber, Newark, Lincoln Cathedral, and to many 
other places of interest in the county.—Dr. A. Douglas 
exhibited two original drawings of part of the choir of 
Dunfermline Abbey, pulled down at the beginning of 
the present century. The drawings appear to be the 
only evidences extant.—Mr. Loftus Brock, F.S.A., ex- 
hibited and described various plans of the portion of 
the ancient Roman walls of Antoninus, near Falkirk, 
in danger of demolition for railway works. The 
banks and ditch are in almost perfect preservation, and 
it is greatly to be hoped that the threatened removal 
may be averted.—Miss Shortreed exhibited a fine 
terra cotta lamp, dug up at Rome, having Christian 
emblems.—Mr. Wood produced a fine collection of 
English gold coins of Charles II., and later kings. — 
Mr. Langdon described some Roman tiles found below 
an ancient canoe, the discovery of which, at Botley, 
Hants, was reported at a recent meeting.—Mr. J. T. 
Irvine contributed a drawing of another Saxon slab, 
with scroll-work patterns, found at Peterborough 
Cathedral. He also described a curious decorative 
pattern, in colours, found on the wall of an old house 
recently demolished in Cumbergate.—A paper was 
then read by Major Joseph on the “Church and Parish 








of St. Antholin, Watling Street.” The paper was 
illustrated by many old views of the church and its 
fine steeple, by Sir C. Wren, demolished in 1873, 
together with the parish books, and the original sub- 
scription list for the erection of the building. 

February 20.—Mr. C. H. Compton in the chair.— 
The progress of the arrangements were detailed for 
holding this year’s Congress at Lincoln.—Mr. Earle 
Way exhibited some articles of pottery, of Roman 
date, found at Kent Street, Southwark.—Mr. Win- 
stone reported the discovery of a large series of 
articles of pottery in making excavations recently on 
the premises of Messrs. Harrison, St. Martin’s Lane. 
Several specimens were exhibited, the articles being 
mostly of delft ware, and dating from the time of 
Queen Elizabeth. A discussion ensued as to whether 
some of the articles produced were not of English 
manufacture.—Mr. Prigg described some of his recent 
discoveries at Elveden, near Thetford. Excavations 
on the site of an ancient burial-place revealed three 
large urns of brown ware, which had been deposited 
with their necks downwards, and covered over bya 
circular situ/a, some of the metal mountings of which 
remained. The urns have the appearance of having 
been intended for burial purposes, but although burnt 
bones were met with outside the circle of the sztu/a, 
none were found with them. Mr. Prigg referred to 
the local controversy that has arisen relative to the age 
of the deposit, it being contended that, because some 
ornamentation of Celtic style occurs on the mount- 
ings, the date must be pre-Roman. The meeting was 
unanimous, however, that the urns—two of which 
were exhibited—were of undoubted Roman date. A 
large hand-bell, found at Meddenhall, probably from 
the site of Clorestal, of early Christian form, was also 
exhibited by Mr. Prigg.—A paper was then read by 
Mr. E. P. Loftus Brock, F.S.A., on the *‘ Ancient 
Churches of Cheshire.” The dedications were passed 
in review, and it was shown that, in a country where 
many traces of the ancient Welsh saints might have 
been expected, they hardly occur at all. There are, 
however, many dedications to early Saxon saints, and 
few or none to those of Danish origin, although the 
Danes settled largely in the district. The architectural 
peculiarities, particularly the existence of many timber- 
built churches, were dwelt upon at length. 

Bath Literary and Philosophical Association. 
—December 14 —Paper by Mr. H. D. Skrine on the 
Belgic Camp on Hampton Down. There were few 
residents in Bath, he said, who could walk any dis- 
tance from the city, who had not at some time or other 
climbed the breezy down of Hampton, which over- 
looks on two sides the valley of the Avon, and enjoyed 
the prospect from that airy summit. But few o 
these, perhaps, had realized that it was once the site 
of an important fortified settlement of the ancient 
inhabitants of Britain some two thousand years ago. 
They may have walked over the broad table-land 
without noticing a number of longitudinal mounds or 
ridges which have parcelled out its surface into 
a of various sizes, and certainly without 
<nowing that these mounds mark the foundations of 
walls and fences that once divided the habitations and 
fields of the former inhabitants. Antiquaries had 
told us that these mounds, and the agger and 
ditch which surround the camp, were the work of 
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the Belge, the conquerors of South Britain some 
two hundred years before the invasion of the 
Romans, and that it was a frontier fortress on the 
line of their famous boundary called the Wansdyke. 
With regard to the position and character of the 
camp: It is very strong by nature, for it crowns a 
steep and wooded hill rising up abruptly some 600 feet 
from the valley of the Avon, and over 700 feet above 
the sea. It overlooks a considerable expanse of 
country on the south, including Salisbury Plain and 
the Wiltshire and Dorsetshire downs ; on the west the 
Severn sea and the Welsh mountains ; and on the 
north the Cotswold range of Gloucestershire. It was, 
then, of great strategic importance to its possessors, 
was strongly fortified by a bank and ditch on three 
sides, surmounted no doubt by a high wall, and on 
the east probably scarped where not guarded by a 
precipice of rock. On this side, however, the hand 
of the quarryman has destroyed the line; but from 
the opposite side of the river it still retains what we 
suppose to have been its pristine character of a wall 
of rock. The old British fosse road leading from 
Seaton to Lincoln can still be traced through the 
enclosure. The interior area of the camp is about 74 
acres at present, but was possibly at least 80 before 
the quarries were made on the east front. Thisspace 
is divided into a number of parcels of land, varying 
in size from one to seven or eight acres, by longitu- 
dinal ridges or banks, which it is believed are the 
remains of the walls which once served to separate 
the hut-dwellings of the inhabitants, the gardens, 
yards, and homesteads of the cattle, and possibly 
fields of arable land. The number and size of these 
enclosures show that it must have been a permanent 
settlement and town, and not a mere military post or 
place of refuge for the neighbouring villages in time 
of war. The cattle would be stabled or yarded at 
night by their owners to protect them from wild 
beasts or robbers, and would be led or driven out to 
pasture by day in the woods or on the adjacent 
downs, under the charge of the herdsmen. Sir 
Richard Colt Hoare, in his Ancient Wiltshire, 
said with regard to the settlements of the ancient 
Britons that high ground and especially chalky hills 
were selected, as being Jess encumbered with wood 
and better adapted to the pastures of herds and 
flocks. Like the nomads of old and the modern 
Tartars, the Britons resided on the hills, sheltered in 
huts from the inclemency of the weather, and subsist- 
ing on the produce of their cattle and the venison 
which the woods supplied in abundance. In later 
times, and when civilized by the Romans, they began 
to clear the valleys of wood, to seek more sheltered 
situations there and in the vicinity of rivers. Some 
of their enclosures had the divisions very marked, and 
were so perfect in their plan that one might trace the 
outhouses, the streets, the places of refuge, and also 
the great cavities in the earth originally due to the 
reception of water. With regard to their fortresses, 
said Sir Richard, so many had been enlarged and 
altered by succeeding nations that it would be a 
difficult task to fix upon any that might be termed 
truly British; and, added Mr. Skrine, of the truth 
that the successive conquerors of Britain did utilize 
the strong places they found on the hills Hampton 
camp is a proof. Strabo said that ‘‘inside these 


fortified places they would build their huts and col- 
lect their cattle, but not to remain there long.” 
Hampton camp, however, was on the frontier, and 
connected with the Wansdyke, which was guarded 
by a chain of forts at short distances from each other. 
It must therefore have been permanently occupied by 
a garrison, and it was natural to suppose that around 
it would be found traces of habitations and villages. 
Such a settlement they had, thought Mr. Shrine, dis- 
covered in a field of his on the south side of, and 
therefore protected by, the camp. This field is called 
Bushy Norwood, and is still covered with trees and 
brushwood, part of the primeval forest that once en- 
circled the down. Riding one day over this field, 
he had observed some banks similar to those he had 
seen on the down, and in one place he saw what 
looked like a foundation of a wall cropping up above 
the green sward. He set some men digging, and very 
soon found his conjecture was right. Following this 
up, they had exposed the foundations of an itregular 
building of an oval shape, the wall being 3 feet 
high and 6 to 8 feet in thickness, and enclosing an 
area of 89 feet by 60. They were now trenching it 
over, and had found numerous fragments of pottery, 
some stone implements, fragments of querns, flakes 
of flint, teeth and bones of domestic animals, and a 
quantity of burnt stones. Closely adjoining this 
building are considerable banks, also inclosing areas 
of various sizes, some of these probably being arable 
fields, but one close to the building on the east 
appears to have been fortified. The whole of these 
enclosures are connected, with the camp by a ridge 
running up to what was the original ditch of the 
camp on the south side. The enclosure now under 
examination resembles both in shape and dimensions 
an undoubted ancient British tribal dwelling Mr. 
Skrine saw in Cornwall last winter at a place called 
Chy-oster, near Penzance. This building, explained 
Mr. Skrine, consisted of an uncemented wall five to 
ten feet high, within which, on two sides, was a con- 
centric wall, and the space between the two walls was 


* divided with partitions forming four distinct habita- 


tions. The central space seemed common, and was 
probably used for herding cattle in time of need. 
The connection of Hampton camp with the Wansdyke 
was important, and it almost seemed as if this de- 
fensive line of earthwork and forts may have suggested 
to the Romans the idea of fortifying their territories 
between the Rhine and the Danube against the 
Germans and the walls in the North of England to 
curb the Scots. Dr. Guest, indeed, thought that the 
Wansdyke was a mere boundary fence, and that it 
could not be defended in time of war; but it must be 
borne in mind that the hedge which most probably 
surmounted the bank would bea very valid obstruc- 
tion, and one which was certainly so used by the 
Romans in the famous dyke to which he had re- 
ferred from the Rhine to the Danube, a distance of 
300 miles, to repress the incursions of the German 
tribes. This, still clearly traceable from Coblentz 
to Rathsben, was like the Wansdyke, guarded at 
intervals of a few miles by forts garrisoned by Roman 
soldiers. When first discovered, little more was to be 
seen than raised mounds, such as we see on Hampton 
Down. The hedges had grown into trees and thickets, 
forming a thick barrier in many places; and the idea 
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seemed to be that if an enemy came through in one 
place he would have a difficulty in finding it again, 
and would be cut off by the garrisons of the forts 
before he could do so, Mr. Skrine devoted the re- 
mainder of his paper to ancient British hut-dwellings 
found in Wales, and to discussing the question of the 
identity of the Belgze; concluding by expressing the 
opinion that the Hampton Down camp deserves to be 
included in the list of ancient historic monuments pro- 
tected by Act of Parliament. 


Reviews. 


——=—_— 


Annual Report of the Board of Regents of the Smith- 
sonian Institution. Part II. Washington: 
Government Printing Office, 1886. 


A copy of this interesting and important volume has 
only recently reached us. The prevailing character- 
istic of the Smithsonian reports is comprehensiveness : 
past and present, the distant and the near, are brought 
together, and the combined light is thrown upon the 
object—humanity. There is something strange in the 
contemplation if we remove the point of view another 
step, and behold Man thus studying and classifying 
himself in the universe. Those who realize the 
immense strides that have been made in anthropology 
—for that is the word that best describes and covers 
what may be termed the new philosophy—may look 
with apprehension for the effects of so much self- 
knowledge upon human character. Will not spon- 
taneity decrease ? will not originality and the power 
of initiation be checked? It is from this cause, per- 
haps, that will spring the further development of man 
which is anticipated from his enlarged command over 
nature. But those elements of history which have 
yielded an impassioned interest appear to go down 
before the calm cold gaze of science. For instance, in 
the “ Report on the Department of Ethnology in the 
U.S. National Museum,” in the volume under notice, 
the curator states the basis of his arrangement of the 
objects in the collection in the following pregnant 
words: “Considering the wholehuman race inspaceand 
time as a single group, and all of the arts and indus- 
tries of man in the light of genera and species, the 
arrangement of the material will be such as to show 
the natural history of the objects. All the lines of 
investigation pursued by naturalists in their respective 
fields may here be followed.” 

The classified list of accessions illustrates a con- 
siderable enrichment of the collection. But it is not 
clear on what principle the ethnological collection is 
differentiated from the department of antiquities. We 





may assume that the objects assigned to the various 
races and tribes are held to illustrate ethnology ; but 
in the report on antiquities the accessions are arranged 
geographically, and seeing that the relics are of the 
indigenous races, it would appear to amount to the same 
thing. Surely these remains might well be in one collec- 
tion, called either archzeological or ethnological ; and 
let the department of antiquities relate to the race now 
ruling in America, both before and after the settle- 
ment. Americans should not forget that the perspec- 
tive of their history is constantly increasing; a 
museum cf national antiquities would be of great 
interest. : 

We must reserve our notice of the most important 
part of the volume—‘‘ Part V.: The George Catlin 
Indian Gallery ”—till next month. 


Correspondence. 


—g—— -—— 
A DEVOTIONAL MS. ON VELLUM. 


Mrs. Aldham, the Vicarage, Stoke Prior, Broms- 
grove, writes : There has been in the possession of our 
family for many years an old vellum roll, measuring 
twenty-four feet in length, nineteen inches in breadth, 
and consisting of eleven skins joined together, neatly 
written on in parallel columns, divided by red lines, in 
handwriting much resembling that of our earliest 
parish registers of 1539. It is entitled, A Harmonie 
of y° Bible, w* a Diligent Kegister of the Times. The 
version of the Bible to which the texts refer is not that 
of 1611, nor of Barker’s, 1608. “Miriam” is written 
‘‘Marie,” with the remark ‘‘ as the Virgin Marie saved 
Jesus y° Redeemer,so Marie saved Moses y® deliverer.” 
Curiously, the first and last columns contain an allusion 
to our Lord as the ‘‘ Carpenter”: ‘*God made the 
world by His Sonne, who carveth all things by His 
mighty Power” (Heb. i. 3); “ Therfore Jesus in the 
daies of His flesh chose the trade of a Carpenter ;” 
‘* Jesus is a Carpenter with Joseph, yet everie house 
was made by Him” (Heb. iv.). The Book of Revela- 
tion is always referred to as “ Aj.oc.” The drawings 
of Daniel’s Visions and of the Roman Monarchy show 
much talent and imagination. , 


NOTE TO READERS, CONTRIBUTORS, ETC. 


ERRATUM.—Page 133, line 12, for “ boy,” 
“hee, 

ADDRESSES WANTED FOR RETURN OF MSS.—E. 
S. Dodgson, O. S. T. Drake, A. Leigh Hunt. 
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THE ANTIQUARY EXCHANGE. 








Che Antiquary Erchange. 


Enclose 4d. for the First 12 Words, and id. for each 
Additional Three Words. All replies to a number 
should be enclosed in a blank envelope, with a loose 


Stamp, and sent to the Manager. 


Note.—AU/ Advertisements to reach the office by the 
15th of the month, and to be addressed—The Manager, 
EXCHANGE DEPARTMENT, THE ANTIQUARY OFFICE, 
62, PATERNOSTER Row, LONDON, E.C. 


- on 
For SALE. 


Walton (Izaak), The Compleat Angler, or the Con- 
templative Man’s Recreation ; facsimile, produced in 

hoto-lithography by Mr. Griggs; yellow cloth. 
Published by Quaritch, 1882; 12s.—14B, care of 
Manager. . 

Ancient English Metrical Romances, selected and 
published by Joseph Ritson, and revised by Edmund 
Goldsmid, F.R.H.S.; 3 vols., in 14 parts, 4to., large 
paper, bound in vegetable parchment ; price £5 5s. 
—1B, care of Manager. ; 

Sepher Yetzorah, the Book of Formation, and the 
thirty-two Paths of Wisdom. Translated from the 
Hebrew and collated with Latin versions by Dr. W. 
Wynn Westcott, 1887, 30 pp., paper covers (100 only 
printed), 5s. 6d. The Isiac Tablet Mensa, Isiaca 
Tabula Bembond of Cardinal Bembo, its History and 
Occult Signification, by W. Wynn Wescott, 1887, 
20 pp., plates, etc., cloth (100 copies only), Al Is. net. 
—M., care of Manager. 

The Book of Archery, by George Agar Hansard 
(Gwent Bowman), Bohn, 1841, numerous plates, 8s,— 
M., care of Manager. 

Berjeau’s Bookworm, a number of old parts for 
sale or exchange.—W. E. M., care of Manager. 

Dumas’ Monte Cristo; édition de luxe; 5 vols.; 
£2 8s.—2c, care of Manager. e 

Blades’ Enemies of Books; large-paper edition ; 
£2 2s.—3C, care of Manager. ; 

Sexagyma, Esoteric Physiology; a digest of the 
works of John Davenport, privately printed for sub- 
scribers ; £3 3S.—5C, care of Manager. 

Sooner or Later; in original parts; £1 10s.—6c, 
care of Manager. 









Antiquary, complete to date, vols. i—xiii. in 
office binding, xiv.—xviii. in parts, perfectly clean ; 
Chronicles of Old London, half cal (Riley) ; Liber 
Albus (Riley) ; Old and New London, complete, half 
calf; Greater London, half calf; Magazine of Art 
(Cassell’s), 1881 to date, perfectly clean, first § vols. in 
office cases. —Offers by letter to L, 32c, Eden Grove, 
Holloway, N. : 

Caldecott, Toy Books, £5; Graphic Pictures, £2 15s., 
éditions de luxe, new; Early Writings Thackeray, 
large paper, £2 5s. ; Blades’ Enemies of Books, large 
paper, £1 15s. ; Bankside Shakespeare, 3 vols. ready, 
rest as published. Offers.—33B, care of Manager. 

Novum Testamentum Greece, Sedanii, 1628, perfect, 
very rare, modern binding, £4 10s. Sir J. Thorold’s 
copy was sold by auction for £9.—32B, care of 
Manager. 

The Dead Leman, by Lang and Sylvester, large 
paper (only 50 copies), £1 10s.; Obiter Dicta, Ist 
series, Ist edition, 15s.—M., care of Manager. 


WANTED TO PURCHASE. 


Hardy’s New Testament ; The White Cat, illustrated 
by E. V. B. ; Visitation of Pembrokeshire ; Hamilton’s 
The Lamp and the Lantern ; Gardiner’s England, 8vo., 
vols. 1 and 2; Pleasures of a Book-worm, Roxburgh 
edition ; Ball’s State of Man; Lupot on Violin, 
English edition; Manual of Siege and Garrison 
Artillery, vol. 7; Notes on Ammunition, 5th edition ; 
Finney’s Gospel Themes; Finney’s Systematic 
Theology ; Fergusson’s Antiquities; Early History 
of the County of Bedford ; Kirk’s Light out of Dark- 
ness ; Bell Scott’s The Poet’s Harvest-Home; The 
Laird O’Coul’s Ghost ; Shakespeare, vol. 7 (1818) ; 
Whittingham, Bibliotheca Topographica Britannica, 
vol. 50; Thomas 4 Kempis’ Works, 2 vols., 32mo., 
Jones; Thomas 4 Kempis’ Works, Vandergucht.— 
Retail Department, Elliot Stock, 62, Paternoster Row, 
London, E.C. 

Berjeau’s Bookworm, Nos. 3, 4, 9, 13, 19, 23, 24, 
25, 26, 27, 28, 29, 30, 31, 32, 33, 34, 35, 363; new 
series, 1869, Nos. 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 7, 8, 9, 10, II, 123 
new series, 1870, Nos. 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 10, II, 12; 
Printers’ Marks, Nos. 5, 6.—Elliot Stock, 62, Pater- 
noster Row, E.C. 

Casts from Ancient Seals, buy or exchange.— 
Tunley, Power’s Court Road, Landport. 











